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Back in the Stone Age, 

probably not less than 
fifty thousand years ago, the 
primitive man ground earth 
pigments into paint and 
painted the story of the hunt 
on the rocks of his cave. 
Such decorations are found 
both in Europe and America. 


Paint was used by the Egyp- 
tians as early as 8000 B. C. 
and, by 3500 B. C. painting 
had become an art. 


Early pigments were secured 
from extraordinary sources. 


Murex, a heavy crimson, 
the color of royalty, was 
secured from a secretion in 


the head of a tiny fish of 


the Mediterranean. 


Even today, pigments come 
from all parts of the world, 
and from equally unusual 
sources. 


Whatever you need — Glass, 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or 
Brushes — the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company has a product 
that exactly fills your require- 
ments. Sold by quality dealers; 
used by exacting painters, 
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Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Factories, Milwaukee, Wis.” Newark, N. J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE-ISSUES 


HE SCHOLASTIC presents an- 

other of its characteristic and 
informative special numbers devoted 
to the development of a particular na- 
tion—this time, Mexico. The amount 
and variety of Mexican and related 
material is unusual: the cover design 
and frontispiece on art; the “Popul 
Vuh” and the article on mythology; 
the articles on Mayan culture, Mexican 
Education, Juarez and Maximilian, and 
the International Oratorical contest; 
the Poetry Corner; and—of interest 
for their relation to Latin America— 
Dr. Smith’s lucid discussion of Span- 
ish politics, and the sketch of old 
Fort Marion. 


HOUSANDS of articles might be 
published in THE SCHO- 
LASTIC to promote the cause of 
peace and international good will, but 
no quantity of them would prove so 
strikingly effective as Channing Pol- 
lock’s new play, “The Enemy,” which 
the editors are proud to announce is 
being published serially beginning in 
this issue. The author has written a 
special introduction for high school 
students (page 7). 
a 


ECAUSE “The Enemy” is a 

powerful, thought-provoking 
drama which will arouse vital discus- 
sion among high school students, the 
editors of THE SCHOLASTIC are 
cooperating with Mr. Pollock in con- 
ducting an essay contest on the theme 
of this play (See page 21). 


coy = Congestion and Rural 


” 


Life.” the second article in 
THE SCHOLASTIC’S “Problems of 
America” series, will be published in 
the next issue. It has been written by 
Dr. Edmund Brunner, Director of 
Town and County Survey, Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. 


OPIES of “Enjoying the Arts” 
© and the Rules and Regulations 
of the Scholastic Awards are now be- 
ing distributed. Have you received 
yours? 


The SCHOLASTIC is published every-other-week, except during 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Contents fully copyrighted, 
Single copies 15 cents; 


pany, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


sylvania, under the act of March 3, 1879. 
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A Thousand Years of Mexican Art 


“God of the Sun” represents the 
unplumbed reservoirs of early Mexican 
art. Much of the Aztec sculpture, 
superimposed upon architectural mon- 
uments, was intended for information, 
not decoration. The facial expressions 
on Aztec sculptures strongly suggests 
the “boogie man” to American eyes. 


“Mendicant,” by Jean Charlot, shows a squat 
figure bearing a generic resemblance to an Aztec 
sculpture. Charlot, a native Parisian, who is 
associated with Rivera in the Syndicate of 
Painters, a labor union with artist members, 
demonstrates the fundamental similarity between 
French modernist art and the “sculpture of 
form” characteristic of the modern Mexican 
school. 


“Mexican Street Scene,” by a painter of the Colonial period, 

is influenced by the Spanish conqueror’s civilization, which, in the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries attained a considerable degree 

of refinement and gaiety among the upper classes. The painters 

were all of Spanish blood. Under Maximilian and Diaz, French 
fashions in painting became dominant. 


—Courtesy of the Los Angeles Museum of Art. 
“Don Panchito,” by Luis Martinez, reminds 
one that the Indians have a curious. native art 
of ‘“‘ex-voto” painting which usually commem- 
orates some form of miraculous escape. The 
artist intends to be realistic but lack of technic 

renders his work strangely modern. 


—From the National Department of Education, Mexico City. 
“Embrace of Peasant and Worker,” by Diego Rivera, Mexico's 
great leader in decorating her important public buildings, says of 
his work, “Beginning with the mural ‘Creation,’ in which I sought 
to portray in a figure ... all the essential ingredients of this race, 
we have simply followed very faithfully all phases of Mexican life, 
through the conquest, to the present day, in their wars, their re- 

ligions, their work, their festivals, and their sufferings.” 
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The Strange Tale of the Popul Vuh 


A Maya Myth Rendered into English by Hartley Burr Alexander 


CC O, all was in suspense, all was calm and silent; 
all was motionless, all was quiet, and wide was 
the immensity of the skies. 

“Lo, the first word and the first discourse. There 
was not yet a man, not an animal; there were no birds 
nor fish nor crayfish; there was no wood, no stone, no 
bog, no ravine, neither vegetation nor marsh; only the 
sky existed. 

“The face of the earth was not yet to be seen; only 
the peaceful sea and the expanse of the heavens. 

“Nothing was yet formed into a body; nothing was 
joined to another thing; naught held itself poised; 
there was not a rustle, not a sound beneath the sky. 
There was naught that stood upright; there were only 
the quiet waters of the sea, solitary within its bounds; 
for as yet naught existed. 

“There were only immobility and silence in the dark- 
ness and in the night. Alone was the Creator, the 
Maker, Tepeu, the Lord, and Bucumatz, the Plumed 
Serpent, those who engender, those who give being, 
alone upon the waters like a growing light. 

“They are enveloped in green and azure, whence is 
the name Gucumatz, and their being is great wisdom. 
Lo, how the sky existeth, how the Heart of the Sky 
existeth—for such is the name of God, as He doth name 
Himself ! 

“It is then that the word came to Tepeu and to 


Streak of Lightning; the third is the Thunderbolt which 
striketh; and these three are the Heart of the Sky. 

“Then they came to Tepeu, to Gucumatz, and held 
counsel touching civilized life; how seed should be 
formed, how light should be produced, how the sus- 
tainer and nourisher of all. 

‘Let it be thus done. Let the waters retire and 
cease to obstruct, to the end that earth exist here, that 
it harden itself and show its surface, to the end that it 
be sown, and that the light of day shine in the heavens 
and upon the earth; for we shall receive neither glory 
nor honour from all that we have created and formed 
until human beings exist, endowed with sentience.’ Thus 
they spake while the earth was formed by them. It is 
thus, veritably, that creation took place, and the earth 
existed. ‘Earth,’ they said, and immediately it was 
formed. 

“Like a fog or a cloud was its formation into the 
material state, when, like great lobsters, the mountains 
appeared upon the waters, and in an instant there were 
great mountains. Only by marvelous power could have 
been achieved this their resolution when the mountains 
and the valleys instantly appeared with groves of cy- 
press and pine upon them. 

“Then was Gucumatz filled with joy. ‘Thou art 
welcome, O Heart of the Sky, O Hurakan, O Streak of 
Lightning, O Thunderbolt! 





Gucumatz, in the shadows and in 


“ ‘This that we have created and 
shaped will have its end,’ they re- 


the night, and spake with Tepeu 
and with Gucumatz. And they 
spake and consulted and meditat- 
ed, and they joined their words 
and their counsels. 

“Then light came while they 
consulted together; and at the 
moment of dawn man appeared 
while they planned concerning the 
production and increase of the 
groves and of the climbing vines, 
there in the shade and in the night, 
through that one who is the Heart 
of the Sky, whose name is 
Hurakan. , 

“The Lightning is the first sign 
of Hurakan; the second is the 





The Popul Vuh 


The poetic account of the creation of 
the word which is found in the Popul 
Vuh, an ancient book containing much 
of the mythology and a little of the his- 
tory of the Mayas, is here translated by 
Dr. Hartley Burr Alexander, professor of 
philosophy at the University of Nebraska, 
himself a distinguished poet as well as 
an authority on Amerindian ethnology. 

The Popul Vuh was first written down 
in the 17th century by a Spanish priest 
in Guatemala. The manuscript was lost 
to the world until 1855. The above 
authoritative translation of the first book 
and outline of the second and third book 
is taken from Dr. Alexander’s volume, 
“Latin American Mythology,” and is re- 
printed here through the courteous per- 
mission of Dr. Alexander and his pub- 
lishers, Marshall Jones. 








plied. 

“And thus first were formed the 
earth, the mountains, and the 
plains; and the course of the 
waters was divided, the rivulets 
running serpentine among the 
mountains; it is thus that the 
waters existed when the great 
mountains were unveiled. 

“Thus was accomplished the 
creation of the earth when it was 
formed by those who are the Heart 
of the Sky and the Heart of the 
Earth; for so those are called who 
first made fruitful the heaven and 


the earth while yet they were sus- 





pended in the midst of the waters. Such was its 
fecundation when they fecundated it while its fulfilment 
and its composition were meditated by them.” 

* * * 

So runs the first chapter of the Quiche (a sub-group 
of the Mayas) Genesis, displaying at the outset an odd 
intermingling, which characterizes the whole work, of 
the raw actuality of primitive imagination with the 
dramatic reflection of the mind of the sage. 

The second act of the drama is the creation of den- 
izens, or rather histrions, for the stage that is set; and 
the Quiche narrator, with remarkable ease, casts them 
in puppet mould, a background of grandiosity serving 
still further to belittle the dolls which are the Creator’s 
experiments. First, the animals are formed and as- 
signed their dwellings and their habits: “Thou, Deer, 
shalt sleep on the borders of brooks and in the ravines ; 
there shalt thou rest in the brushwood, amid forage; 
and there multiply; thou shalt go upon four feet, and 
upon four feet shalt thou liv..” This is the style in 
which the creatures of land and air and water are sev- 
erally addressed. Nevertheless—and here is the philo- 
sophic touch—the animals could not speak, as man 
does; they had no language; they could only chatter 
and cluck and croak, each according to its kind. This 
is very far from the most primitive stratum of thought, 
where all animals are gifted with language. 

“When the Creator and the Maker understood that 
they could not speak, they said one to another: “They 
are unable to utter our name, although we are their 
makers and formers. This is not well.’ And they spake 
to the animals: ‘Our glory is not perfect in that ye do 
not invoke us; but there shall yet be those who can 
salute us and who will be capable of obedience. As for 
you, your flesh shall be broken under the tooth.’ ”. 

Seed-time was approaching, and dawn; and the 
<livine beings said, “Let us make those who shall be our 
supporters and nourishers.” Then they formed men 
out of moist carth, but these proved to be without co- 
hesion or consistence or power of movement; they could 
not turn their heads; their sight was veiled; although 
they had speech, they had no intelligence; the waters 
destroyed them helplessly; and their makers saw that 
their handiwork was a failure. Now they consulted with 
Xpiyacoc and Xmucane (the Mayan father and mother 
gods, addressed as “Twice Grandmother,” “Twice 
Grandsire”) ; while Hurakan of the Winds and He of 
the Sun were also called into the council. There they 
divined with kernels of muize and with red berries of 
the tzite, and when noon came they said: “O Maize, O 
Tzite, O sun, O creature, unite and join one another! 
And thou, O Heart of the Sky, redden that the coun- 
tenance of Tepeu, of Gucumatz, be not made to lower !” 
Then they carved manikins of wood and caused them 
to live and multiply and to engender sons and daugh- 
ters who were also manikins, carved and wooden. But 
these had neither heart nor intelligence nor memory of 
their creators; they led a useless and animal existence ; 
they were only experimental men; they had no blood, 
no substance, no flesh; and their faces and their limbs 
were dry and desiccated. They thought not of their 
Makers, nor did they lift their heads to them. 
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The gods, again disappointed, resolved upon the 
destruction of the manikin race and caused a heavy, 
resinous rain to descend duy and night, darkening the 
face of the earth. Moreover, four great birds were 
sent to assail these creatures of wood: Xecotcovach 
snatched their eyes from their orbits; Camalotz at- 
tacked their heads, and Cotzbalam their flesh, while 
Tecumbalam broke their bones, and animals great and 
small turned against them. “Ye have done ill to us,” 
cried their dogs and their fowls; “now we shall bite 
you; in your turn ye shall be tormented.” Even the 
pots and cooking utensils arose in rebellion. The 
metates said: “We were tortured by you; daily, daily, 
night and day, always it was holi, holi, huqui, huqui, 
grinding our surfaces because of you. This we hav: 
suffered from you; now that ye have ceased to be men, 
ye shall feel our power; we shall grind you and reduce 
your flesh to powder ;” and the bowls and pots followed 
with similar threats and imprecations. The victims ran 
everywhere in desperate efforts to escape; they ascended 
to the roofs of their houses, but the houses collapsed ; 
they wished to climb the trees, but the trees drew away 
from them; they sought to enter the caverns, but these 
closed against them. All were destroyed, and there re- 
mained of their descendants only the little monkeys that 
live in the trees, which is token that “of wood alone 
their flesh was formed by the Creator and Maker.” 

After the destruction of the manikins is narrated, 
the Popul Vuh digresses to recount the deeds of the 
Hero Brothers, Hunahpu and Xbalanque; and it is 
only in the third part of the work that the tale of cre- 
ation is resumed, the beginnings of the present “Sun” 
of the world being its theme. 

Once more the demiurgic gods meditated the crea- 
tion of men, and once more they gathered for counsel 
in the cosmic dusk, for though the dawn was near, the 
world was not yet illuminated. It was then that they 
heard of the white and the yellow maize in the Place 
of the Division of the Waters; and it was decided that 
from these should be made the blood and the flesh of 
man. “They then began to grind the white maize and 
the yellow, while Xmucane concocted nine broths; and 
this nourishment entering in, generated strength and 
power, giving flesh and muscles to man... . Only yel- 
low maize and white entered into their flesh, and these 
were the sole substance of the legs and arms of man; 
thus were formed our first fathers, the four brothers, 
who were formed of it,” whose names were Balam Quitze, 
Balam-Agab, Mahucutah, and Iqui-Balam. “Men they 
were; they spake and they reasoned; they saw and they 
understood ; they moved and they had feeling; men per- 
fect and fair, whose features were human features.” 

These beings, however, were too highly endowed; 
they lifted up their eyes, and their gaze embraced all; 
they knew all things; nothing in heaven or earth was 
concealed from them. The Maker asked: “Is not your 
being good? Do not ye see? Do ye not understand? 
Your speech and your movement, are they not admir- 
able? Look up, are there not mountains and plains 
under the sky?” Then the created ones rendered thanks 
to their Creator, saying: “Truly, thou gavest us every 
motion and accomplishment! (Concluded on Page 31) 
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Humming Birds and Plumed Serpents 


By Zora Schaupp 


NAME may fascinate us and create in some 
A strange way an atmosphere of mystery and 
glamour, yet there is much more to Chimbor- 
azo, Cotapaxi, and Popocatepetl than glittering sounds. 
The story of the Indians of South and Central Amer- 
ica might well dominate the imagination of dreaming 
youth, and to the boy who 
has once met Montezuma, 
Hiawatha becomes as dull 
and commonplace as_ the 
wooden Indian before the 
cigar store. 
The Aztecs, the ancient in- 
habitants of central Mexico, 
had innumerable gods—clan, 
tribal, city, and national, to- 
gether with many gods of 
confederate and _ subject 
races. Religion and myth- 
ology dominated their entire 
lives. There were gods of 
commerce and __ industries; 


gods of the potters, weavers, 
and mat makers ; gods of ag- 
riculture and fishing ; gods of 


carth, air, fire, ona: water, of 
voleanoes and mountains; 
creator gods, animal gods, 
gods of drunkenness and vice, 
disease and death. Indeed, 
it was a wise Indian who 
knew all his gods and could 
address by name the one 
suited to the day, hour, 


adequate to his particular 
needs. An elaborate caste system held among the di- 
vine beings, and they stood in a certain relation to 
space and time. Different gods were in the ascendant 
at different times, and of all those in power at once 
some were subordinate to others in a most elaborate 
and complicated way. 

Certain numbers were very important in the Aztec 
scheme of life. The Aztec calendar itself was based 
entirely upon a few potent numbers with their mul- 
tiples and factors, quite without regard to whether or 
not these periods of time corresponded with recurrent 
phases: of the heavenly bodies. The numbers four (and 
five) and nine, and again six (and seven) and thirteen 
were the most significant ones and were obtaind in this 
way. Four is the number of cardinal points (east, 
west, north, and south) and the addition of the stand- 
ing place of the observer gives five. Conceiving of four 
tiers or layers above the earth and four below makes 
of the universe a nine storied structure. The second 
series of numbers is derived in a similar way. The four 
cardinal points plus up and down makes six. The ob- 
server’s standing place in addition gives seven, and the 


TLALOC, THE RAIN GOD 
One of the four greatest Aztec divinities, from a painted 
: ) design in the Codex Vaticanus, an ancient Mexican docu- 
climate, and locality, and ment. Many of the Aztec and Toltec gods were worshiped 
in other forms among the Mayas. the . feather snake. These 


same vertical arrangement of strata adds up to thir- 
teen. In addition to numbers, certain jewels, colors, 
plants, and animals were symbolicallyassociated with, 
and so became emblems of the divinities of the different 
quarters. 

Mexican Bor eta is a complex of both of these 
number groups. According 
to one conception there are 
nine heavens above and nine 
hells below the earth. Nine 
“Lords of Night” preside 
over its nine hours and over 
the affairs of men. Mictlan- 
tecutli—the skeleton god of 
death—is lord of the mid- 
night hour. Over the first 
hour of night and the first 
hour of morning presides 
Xiuhtecutli, and all the other 
hours of the day and night 
have their presiding deities. 

The most important gods 
in the organization of the 
cosmos are not always the 
most important to the people 
from a political point of 
view. In the Aztec capital 
the great shrines were those 
of the war god and the 
mother of the war god, 
Huitzilopochtl: and Coatli- 
cue; of the rain god, Tlaloc: 
and of the lord of wind and 
weather, the most potent 
deity of all, Quetzalcoatl, 





were the supreme gods in the Aztec pantheon. 
According to the chronicles, the temple of Huitzilo- 
pochtli was built in 1486 by the emperor who preceded 
the last Montezuma, and dedicated with the sacrifice 
of from sixty to eighty thousand captive warriors. To 
the flat top of this pyramidal] structure the Spaniards 
with Cortez fought their way, slaughtering the four 
hundred Aztec who stood guard there, and hurling 
down the images of the gods. Huitzilopochtli means 
“Humming Bird of the South”—a strangely delicate 
and poetic name for a blood eater. Part of the insig- 
nia of this god were the humming bird feathers on the 
left leg (left and south were associated inasmuch as 
south is left of the sun) and weapons tipped with 
feather down. In his honor gladiatorial sacrifices were 
held in which young captives were chained to a rock, 
armed with down-tipped weapons, and forced to fight 
to the death with Aztec champions. He was the god 
of the southern sun, and it was thought that immedi- 
ately after he had been born, full-grown and armed 
like Athena, he drove his four hundred older brothers 
from the heavens. He was (Continued on next page) 
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My Favorite Character in Fiction 


Il. Becky Sharp 
By Louis Bromfield 


"T= choice of a favorite character in fiction 
seems, at the outset, as difficult as the choice of 
a favorite character from among one’s inumer- 
able acquaintances. If it were a question of history, 
the answer would be easy enough: I should rather have 
been Voltaire than any other. But that is not quite the 
same thing. The final answer must be reached, I sup- 
pose, by a process of elimination. Primarily the women 
of fiction interest me far more than the men. Among 
the men I can think of only two for whom I have a 
sympathy and liking of the first order—Jude Fawley 
and Lord Jim. Among the women I know two at least 
with whom it would be possible to fall in love—Irene 
Forsyte and Dona Rita of The Arrow of Gold. Daisy 
Miller moves me almost to tears and Trollope’s Mrs. 
Proudie seems to me one of the great creations of our 
literature. George Eliot’s Maggie Tulliver is immense- 
ly human and moving, and the servant Francoise in 
Proust’s A la Recherche du Temps Perdu ought 
surely to be listed among the great characters. And if 
ever an author told the truth, he would admit, I am 
sure, an affection for some of his own characters; else 
why should he have created them? Frankly I am in 
love with Lily Shane and have a fine cold blooded ad- 
miration for Sabine Callendar and Ellen Tolliver. But 
they are of course hors de combat. There are too the 
hosts of characters in Dickens, literally scores of them; 
but the final choice must come among characters who 
have had the power to dominate circumstance... the 
powerful ones, women like Becky Sharp and Sophia 
Baines of The Old Wives’ Tale. A choice must be 
made, so I close my eyes and say “Becky Sharp”— 
the Becky Sharp of the opening pages of Vanity 
Fair, the Becky Sharp who hurled Doctor Johnson’s 
Dictionary back into the face of the startled Semiramis 
of Hammersmith. It is a gesture I like in dealing with 
life, a gallant gesture that is refreshing, especially in 
this day of sad defeated young men and women. 














BECKY SHARP 


Miss Anne Merriman Peck, the artist, and Mr. Louis Bromfield, the 
distinguished young author of “The Green Bay Tree,” ‘‘Posses- 
sion,” and the just published “Early Autumn,” have here collab- 
orated to portray Thackeray's heroine at the moment when she 
shattered the strait-laced dignity of her boarding school preceptress. 
We are indebted to “The Bookman” for this character sketch. 








Humming Birds and Plumed 
Serpents 
(Continued from Page 6) 

also the god of warriors, and the group 
of youths who performed his sacrifices 
endured great suffering in the dis- 
charge of their duties. It was thought 
that the souls of warriors after four 
years were metamorphosed into birds 
of rich plumage. 

Quetzalcoatl is perhaps the most in- 
teresting god of the Aztec pantheon be- 
cause of certain analogies between his 
worship and Christianity. According 


to tradition, Quetzalcoatl had been the 
wise and good ruler of Tollan in the 
Toltec golden age. Driven from his 
kingdom by evil magicians, he departed 
over the eastern sea, promising to re- 
turn and reinstate his kindly creed on 
some future anniversary of the day of 
his departure. He was described as 
an old man, bearded and white, clad in 
a long robe, and crosses were used in 
his representations and shrines as they 
sometimes were also with the other 
celestial gods. It is said that when 
Cortez landed, the Mexicans were ex- 
pecting the return of this patron saint, 


and the outlooks, catching sight of the 
Spanish ships thought they were bear- 
ing the god home. The gleaming armor 
of the white men, their robed priests 
and their crosses, confirmed this belief 
in the Indians, and the invaders found 
easy access to the land. They, in turn, 
were impressed by the Christian-like 
rites and symbols of the natives, and 
they saw in Quetzalcoatl a Christian 
teacher and readily identified him with 
Saint Thomas. The discovery of 4 
similar mythical figure, Kukulkan, 
among the Mayas in Central and South 
(Concluded on Page 12) 
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A Post Facto Preface 
By the Author 


HERE seems to be a general im- 

pression that, when I wrote The 
Enemy, I didn’t know the war was 
over. People who are very sure it is 
over, and all right with the world, con- 
tinually accuse me of dealing with dead 
issues, of saying what has been said 
before and need not be said again, of 
“running at the tail end of a proces- 
sion, crying “Come on!” 

“The war is over,’ they say, “and 
‘old stuff.’ Nobody cares about it any 
more. It was very unpleasant, and the 
sooner we forget it the better. Now, 
we're making money, and everything’s 
fine. Everybody has resumed loving 
his neighbor as himself. The dove of 
peace has taken up permanent residence 
in her nest. Why should you disturb 
our tranquility with painful echoes of 
the past?” 

It happens, curiously enough, that 
this is one of the two reasons I wrote 
The Enemy. Unpleasant things do hap- 
pen, and, if there were no disagreeable 
people to remind us of them, to insist 
upon our profiting by their lessons, to 
disturb that dire tranquility into which 
we lapse so readily, they would happen 
a great deal more frequently. “The 
sooner we forget this war,’ Colonel Ed- 
ward M. House remarked to me, “the 
sooner we'll have another.” In point 
of fact, I have a theory that the almost 
regular intervals between wars are pre- 
cisely the intervals required to forget 
them . . . for those who suffered to 
march on, and for the new generation, 
to whom war is only vague glory, to 
take their place. 

It was to instruct this new genera- 
tion that I wrote The Enemy, conscious- 
ly repeating, and trying to make more 
graphic, those things that everybody 
knew and said just after the war... 
to resuscitate, as Papini observes, and 
re-utter with new vigor those old truths 
that, because of their very truth, come 
to be accepted and forgotten. It was 
because the war was over that I wrote 
The Enemy. While the war lasted, and 
everybody was depicting its glory and 
nobility and great results, and immed- 
iately afterward, when everybody was 
questioning them, I had no desire to lift 
my little voice in the mighty chorus. 
It was only when the tune changed to 
dance-music that I brought forth my 
trumpet. 


THE ENEMY 


A Play of War and Peace in Four Acts 
By Channing Pollock 


i a wa = TWO 
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In justification, I feel no need to call 
attention to the fact that we are laps- 
ing into the very condition most favor- 
able to war; that animosities were never 
stronger; that we are reverting to al- 
most medieval reliance upon force, and 
that Europe is an armed camp, sleep- 
ing over a powder magazine. Every 
seeing and thinking person knows these 
things. Any seeing and thinking per- 
son must have smiled at reading the 
comment of a Copenhagen journal, that 
The Enemy comes when there are no 
longer racial prejudices and national 
antipathies. “What seems to have es- 
caped a good many seeing and thinking 
persons is that The Enemy was not in- 
tended to be “a war play” .. . a play 
about war . . . but a pley dealing with 
the state of mind that makes war—the 
ever-lasting insularity, and ignorance, 
and prejudice, and lack of understand- 
ing that shows itself no more in armed 
conflict than in the every-day antagon- 
isms of race and class and creed—in 
secret societies, and immigration laws, 
and church conflict, and hatred of Cath- 
olic and Jew. Primarily and funda- 
mentally, The Enemy does not deal with 
the struggle between French and Ger- 
man, but with all struggles, and the 
waste and futility of struggle, and the 
causes of it. “The story,’ as Profes- 
sor William Lyon Phelps has said, “‘is 
not laid in Austria, but in the human 
heart.” The scene happens to be 
Vienna; it might as well have been 


New York, or Timbuctoo. This is the 
second of my two reasons for writing 


The Enemy. 


With these two things in mind, I had 
no recourse except to be just as painful 
as possible. I felt no urge to be merely 
amusing and romantic, to supply some- 
thing, as Browning said, “to take the 
place of a game of dominoes in the 
brain of an idle man.” The only way, 
it seemed to me, to make my truth 
vivid was to paint it in high colors, re- 
morselessly, uncompromisingly, unspar- 
ingly, so that, in so far as within me 
lay, it might never be forgotten. I have 
been accused of being extremely un- 
‘pleasant. I tried to be. My own man- 
ager did his best to induce me to pro- 
vide a “happy ending,’ with my hero 
coming home, the report of his death— 
like that of Mark Twain’s—greatly ex- 
aggerated, and all the disagreeable in- 
cidents of my play proving to have been 
“April Fool,” and nothing to worry 
about. I declined. I wanted to give 
people something to worry about. I 
wanted to picture war as the ghastly, 
gruesome, gory futility it is, and not as 
something rather pretty and appealing. 
That, to me, has been done very well 
in “movies” like The Big Parade and 
in plays like What Price Glory, both 
showing that, while war may have its 
discomforting incidents, in general it is 
the kind of business that should appeal 
to any spirited lad with a desire for ad- 
venture. 

Anyway, I am afraid I cannot sub- 
scribe to our national ideal, which is 
the Chessy Cat; to the notion that the 
most important thing in life is that we 
shall pack up our troubles—and our 
brains with them—in the old kit bag 
and smile, smile, smile. I agree with 
the Greeks that there is something fine, 
and exalting in tragedy; something be- 
yond the petty, false, and transient as- 
surance that “they lived happily for- 
ever after.” War, at least, is not a 
thing to be treated in those terms. The 
Enemy refused to be bounded by box 
office restrictions and the demand that 
everyone should leave the theater in a 
pleasant frame of mind. Whatever it 
seems to my critics, to me The Enemy 
was a job to be done without fear, with- 
out compromise, without care as to con- 
sequences. 

There is another job still to be done, 
one in which I am still enlisted, and in 
which I am glad to have the help of 
teachers and preachers and of Tue 





Scuotastic—the job of making people 
listen. ‘There is no use singing in a 
school for the deaf; unless there are 
ears to hear, the loudest trumpet call 
must be without effect. A prominent 
clergyman said he felt that “people 
should be forcibly exposed to The 
Enemy,” and, at whatever risk of hav- 
ing my motives misinterpreted, I agree 
with him. ‘Peace,’ as I have said in 
the play, and as Mr. Coolidge said be- 
fore that, “is not in parchments, but in 
the heart and brain.” Anything like 
permanent peace depends, not upon 
diplomats at ‘The Hague, ar Geneva, 
but upon the man in the street, his un- 
derstanding, the demobilization of his 
hatreds, the disarmament of his preju- 
dice. I should not care to invite the 
scorn of my critics by repeating that 
“the child is father of the man,’ but 
certainly the peace of tomorrow depends 
upon him, and upon his instruction in 
rather new ideas of glory, history, and 
patriotism. Being in full agreement 
with Voltaire that ‘“‘no other instruction 
is as vivid as that smuggled through 
drama,’ I am very happy that The 


Enemy is to be brought to the eyes of 
youth through Ture Scuotastic. 


The Enemy 


Act I. 


THE PERSONS 
(In the order in which they speak) 


CARL BEHREND, a young Ausir:an dramatist. 
Pautt Arnot, fiancee and later, wife of Carl. 
Baruska, the maid. 
Bruce Gorpon, an English student. 
Avucust BEHREND, capitalist, father of Carl. 
JAN, a servant. 
Dr. ARNDT, a University professor, father of 
Pauli. 
Mizz1 WINCKELMAN, a neighbor, wife of 
Fritz. 
Kurt, child of the Winckelmans. 
Fritz WINCKELMAN, a journalist. 
The action takes place in the Arndt flat 
in Vienna. 
Act I.—June 1914. 
Act II.—August 1914, 
Act III.—March 1917. 
Act IV.—June 1919. 
During Act II, the curtain will be lowered 
to indicate the lapse of several hours. 
The song, “We're Going to Rush the Rus- 
sians,” composed by Reynell Wreford. 


THE SCENE 


The living and dining room in the Arndt 
flat in Vienna, It is important that both 
seem warm and comfortable. The walls are 
medium red denim above a dark wood wains- 
coting, broken by bookcases, also of dark 
wood, There are a great many pictures of 
all shapes and sizes: the essential two are a 
fairly large “Judas,’ hanging on the back 
wall, and a small nude on the wall down L. 
Also, there are three or four canvases con- 
spicuously Spanish, and, in the dining-room, 
engravings and dark-toned reproductions of 
the Parthenon, the Coliseum, and the Arch 
of Trajan. 

The outline of the two rooms is as follows: 
Down R. is a window looking into a court- 
yard. The backing of this window shows the 
wall outside the main hall, to ewhich there is 
an entrance on the stage just above the win- 


dow. Up-stage of the window R., the interior 
wall obliques sharply, so that the audience 
practically faces the door in the center of this 
wing. It is an old-fashioned door, with a big 
lock and a slot for letters, covered—inside— 
by a wire basket into which they are meant to 
fall. The bell outside this door rings off 
stage L., but very sharply. 

In the middle of the flat is a large opening, 
with heavy double sliding doors, awhich, when 
open, give a full view of the dining-room, 
which is quite as important to the action as 
the living-room. On either side of this open- 
ing, and facing us, are the bookcases already 
mentioned. There is a.door, which, we do not 
see, inside the dining room, L., giving en- 
trance to the interior hall, and the rest of 
the flat. There are two large windows, which 
we do see, and, back of them, a drop show- 
ing upper floors of houses across the street. 
Up-stage L., is a door leading into the interior 
hall. Down-stage is a tiled stove, of the kind 
common in Germany. 

The old-fashioned chandelier hangs too 
high and a wire has been dropped from it 
to a reading lamp upon a small, circular 
table underneath. There are brackets in the 
dining room, and a bracket between the win- 
dow and the door R, From this, a wire to 
another reading lamp, which seis upon a 
solid, old-fashioned, roll-top desk, littered 
with papers, a sewing basket, a telephone and 
a newspaper. On top of it a small geogra- 
phical globe, and—very important—a rather 
large standing frame, which now contains a 
photograph of Bruce Gordon, above which is 
draped a small, silk English flag. Beside the 
desk, a dictionary stand, and, in front of it, 
an exceedingly inviting and comfortable chair. 

In the dining-room, between the windows, 
is a small sideboard—acith dishes, and cut 
glass. An oblong dining table with a blue- 
and-white checked cloth, and partially set for 
a festal meal. On top of the bookcase, on 
stage L., is a reproduction of the “Winged 
Victory.” Also, conspicuously, a tobacco jar 
and several pipes. 

Other furniture consists of a sofa, perhaps, 
and a couple of arm chairs upholstered in 
tapestry or dark velvet that shows signs of 
having been used for years. Double curtains 
at windows. 

Three things are conspicuously true of this 
flat. It is middle-class; it is inexpensively 
but most cheerfully, tastefully and comfort- 
ably furnished, and it is European. There 
is everything to suggest a busy, devoted, 
highly cultured family, including men who 
read and smoke, and women who know how 
to make home of a house. Also, there are 
evidences of literacy, taste, and a sense of 
beauty—magazines, bowls of flowers, books, 
plaster casts, small wood-carvings. household 
accounts and account books... enough to sug- 
gest a place that is much lived in, but not 
enough to suggest a museum. 

At rise: Noon on Sunday, June 28, 1914. 
Sunshine floods the two rooms, but is felt 
nowhere more than in the neighborhood of 
Pauli, who, seated in front of the desk R., is 
dividing her attention between Carl and a 
basket of homely darning. 

Pauli is twenty-four, pretty, rather fragile, 
and reaching womanhood very early in life, 
through the long illness and -eventual death 
of her own mother. Varied and numerous 
tasks sit lightly upon Pauli. She is given to 
singing, and her general brightness and op- 
timism have become a family jest, Deeply 
in love with Carl, long friendship makes her 
feeling reveal itself in maternal warmth 
rather than in any amorous inclination. More- 
over, Carl has made no formal proposal. 
Pauli, happy in their comradeship, is vaguely 
unsatisfied, but quite sure that all will be 
well in good time—the Lord’s—and Carl’s. 
Dressed now in her Sunday best, she has 
protected that attractive but practical attire 


THE SCHOLASTIC 


with an attractive house-apron. Carl Behrend 
is exactly Pauli’s age, and ever so much more 
youthful. He is extremeiy good-looking, and 
gay, with a gaiety easily and quickly clouded. 
Carl is a poet, and laying bricks for a liveli- 
hood, or stoking an engine, would not mak: 
him ‘anything else. His gentleness and sensi- 
tiveness do not conceal the quality and cour 
age of the lad. While his mother was aliv: 
Carl was mother’s boy; now, without quit: 
realizing it, he is Pauli’s. 

Carl has been reading to Pauli a scene from 
his play. The manuscript, in long-hand, lies 
on the table up C., but, carried away by emo 
tion, he has forgotten it, and has been acting, 
as he describes the ena. His voice is heard 
as the lights go down in the auditorium; be- 
fore the curtain starts upward. 

* * . 

Cart: The old man says: “I know all thi- 
can’t have been for nothing!” As he says it, 
we hear the child soldiers . . . the real sol- 
diers of tomorrow ... giving him the lie. 
In the shadows, the men stare at each other, 
aghast. (The curtain rises.) And suddenly, 
the sun re-appears, streaming through that 
window, as it did here this morning . . . you 
see, I’ve really taken this room for a pattern 

and Pauli... 

Pau: (Ecstatic): My namesake! 

CarRL: ... stands in the glory. From 
across the —— comes the roll of drums, 
but Pauli... exalted, prophetic .. . only 
lifts her head higher . . . looking past tomor- 
row into a new day... and in a ringing 
voice cries... 

BaruskaA: (Entering L.): Fraulein, the 
onions! (Baruska is a buxom, laughing Bo- 
hemian maid-servant, under thirty.) 

Pautt: (Dazed): What are you saying? 

BarusKA: No onions ... for the goose. 

Pauti: (Beginning to laugh—joined by 
Carl, who has slowly come back to earth) 
Baruska! I gave them to you! 

BarusKA: When? 

PauLi: Yesterday ... when I came from 
market. 

BarusKA: (Laughing and rapping her 
skull): Woodenhead! I'll look again! (She 
exits.) 

PAULI: Just as you reached the fine mo- 
ment! 

CarL: (Gathering his manuscript): That's 
life! Just as we reach the fine moment... 
Pauli, you do think it’s a fine moment? 

Pau: (With great sincerity): Yes. 

CarRL:* It come to me the other day be- 
cause Kurt... across the hall... he is 
always asking for a drum. All my characters 
are just us... in different circumstances— 
nice little people, caught up in a great whirl- 
wind of hate—puzzled—never knowing 
whence, or why, or whither—until they are 
dashed to pieces—You get that? 

Pauti: (Reflecting): Yes! Nice little 
people. Why do you call them “The Enemy ?” 

Cart: I don’t. (Disappointed.) The en 
emy is hate—the real enemy! Don’t I make 
that clear? 

PauLi: Oh, yes; only-- 

CarL: Only—I don’t! It's no good! | 
knew that an hour after I’d finished! 

Pauti: (Rises, goes to him and puts her 
hand on his arm): Carl, don’t be silly! 

CarL: (He touches her hand affectionately 
and then, reassured, returns to the manu- 
script): I’m supersensitive because father 
makes such fun of my writing. I wish I’d 
thought of this ending before I sent ‘he play 
to Bergman. If it comes back—Pauli, it 
hasn’t come back? 

Pauli: No. 

CarL: Truly? 

Pauui: Truly, no. (But she is relieved at 
the re-entrance of Baruska.) 

Baruska: (Laughing ,as usual): I found 
the onions ... in the bread-box! Are you 
going to set the table? 
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PauLi: (Crossing to her during next two 
speeches): Yes. 

BarusKA: How many people? 

PauLi: (Counting upon her fingers): The 
three of us who live here, and one... (In- 
dicating Carl) . . . who almost does, and 
his father... five—and Fritzi and Mizzi 

from across the hall—sewven ... and 
little Kurt... making seven and a half! 
(She has reached Baruska, and whispers, 
though Carl is absorbed in his manuscript.) 
Later I'll put candles in the birthday cake! 

BaruskA: Twenty-four. 
some day .. . (She points from Carl to Pauli, 
holding up first one finger and then another 
as she chants.) One little candle... two little 
candles... 

Pau: (Smiling, and pushing her off): 
Stupid! (Baruska exits, roaring with laugh- 
ter.) 

CarL: Why did you say “Only?” 

PAuLI: I was thinking... when the 
play’s produced ... 

CarL: When! 

PauLi: (With maternal solicitude) : Every- 
body’ll say you’re pro-English. Most of us 
don’t think of the English as “nice people.” 

CarL: But that’s the very point... to 
show they’re exactly like us. There isn’t any 
real difference between peoples. Fancy hating 
a country of Bruce Gordons! 

PAuui: Oh... Bruce! 

CarL: There must be a good many of him 
among {.ity millions. And of men like him 
among every forty millions. We believe such 
nonsense of other people, and they probably 
believe equal nonsense about us. Hate is a 
manufactured product .. . fatal to ourselves 
as well as to those we hate... That’s a 
commonplace, but so few of us see the com- 
monplace, and it has to be repeated so often 

. - I wish I had a typewriter! 

Pautt: (Amused): I’ve heard you say so, 

CarL: A grown man without means to 
buy a typewriter! Sometimes I think father’s 
right. 

Pau: I’ve heard you say that, too. 

Cart: I’ve scribbled ever since my army 
service, and never sold a sentence. Think 
how many bushels of grain father’s sold in 
that time. No wonder he won’t give me a 
crown. Pauli, if this play comes back... 

Pau: I’ve heard you say that. 

CarL: Yes, and its idiotic... and un- 
true! I'll never quit! Never! To write 
I'll give up even what I want most... (He 
stops suddenly; afraid, now, of what he has 
said, and of Pauli’s understanding it. She 
does; she meets his eyes, and says, quietly): 

Pauuti: You’re right, Carl. (And goes 
into the dining-room, to the sideboard.) 

CarL: You believe in me... and Bruce 

. and your father. Fritzi and Mizzi don’t, 
but Fritzi’s a journalist, and superior to every 
one. know! 

Pauui: (Setting silver the upper side of 
the table): Get me the blue plates. 

CarL: (Without moving): If the play 
does come back, telephone, and, if father 
answers the phone, just say: “Tell Carl he 
left his rubbers.” 

Pavitt: (Coming around the table): Ive 
said that so often. 

Car: I know, but I can’t bear father sus- 
pecting. 

PAULI: 


(Joining him in the doorway): If 
I keep on saying you left your rubbers he’s 
sure to suspect No living creature ever had 


that many rubbers (She touches his arm.) 
Now the blue plates. 

CarL: (Going to the sideboard): Father’s 
always talking about my failures, and if you 
talk long enough... 

PauLt: There'll be no dinner. (They 
laugh, and he deposits before her a stack of 
white plates.) Are they blue? (They laug 
again, and he goes up for the blue plates.) 


And then .... 


(Bruce Gordon enters R. He is smoking a 
pipe, and carries a large and heavy burden, 
which he sets down outside while he opens 
the door. Hearing the voices in the dining- 
room, he takes on a stealthy manner, tiptoe- 
ing, with his load, to the desk R. Bruce is a 
clean, well-set-up, blond young Englishman, 
of about the age of Pauli and Carl. He 
clears a place, and sets his burden upon the 
desk. Then, without disclosing himself, he 
peers into the next room, makes sure its oc- 
cupants are engaged, and, removing the 
cover from what he has brought, reveals a 
typewriter.) 

PauLi: How is Jan? 

CarL: As usual ...a bundle of nerves, 
but my friend as well as my servant. Where’s 
Bruce? (Bruce hears; smiles; pauses in the 
act of setting to rights the articles pushed 
aside for the typewriter.) 

PauLi: In his room, I suppose: studying. 

(Bruce lifts up the article upon which 
Pauli was working.) 

CarL: Studying... after graduation? 

Pau: I think he tries to put off going 
back to England. (Bruce drops the sewing; 
then takes up a newspaper, and sits in front 
of the desk, waiting and obviously puffing 
to attract attention.) 

Cari: (Significantly): I think so, too. 

Pau: (Unconscious): Of course, he wants 


to see his mother, but it isn’t easy to say . 


goodbye to his friends here. 

CarL: (With still greater meaning, but 
utterly without malice): No; not easy. 

PauLt: It won’t be easy for us, either. 
Remember—he’s lived with us four years. His 
father and mine were students together in 
Munich. Father’s very fond of Bruce. 

CarL: Father? 

Pau: I’m fond of him, too. Aren’t you? 

CarL: (Whole-heartedly): Oh, yes. 

Bruce: (Calling languidly): I say... 
you two! 

Pau: (Startled: to Carl): Bruce! (Carl 
comes down into the doorway.) 

Bruce: Professor Muller says over-devel- 
opment of one organ means under-develop- 
ment of the others. Is it because you talk 
so much that you can’t smell? 

CarL: (Mocking): Why, Doctor! 

Bruce: I’ve been smoking like a locomo- 
tive. 

Pautt: (Who has come in; lifting her 
father’s pipe from the bookcase up L.): In 
a roundhouse always full of locomotives! 

CarL: Pauli said you were studying. 

Bruce: Mathematics! If it takes one 
person ten minutes to set a table how many 
hours will it take two? 

CarL: (Coming down C.): Oh, shut up! 
(Bruce and Pauli have by-play at Carl’s fail- 
ure to see the typewriter.) Reading yester- 
day’s newspaper? 

Bruce: Some stuff of Fritzi’s—wondering 
why things that seem silly when a man says 
them are almost impressive in print. (Throws 
the paper on the table.) Now yesterday, 
Fritzi ... (But Carl’s eyes have followed 
the paper . . . to the pretended indifference 
of Bruce, and the great delight of Pauli.) 

Cart: There... there’s a typewriter! 

Bruce: Where? 

Car_: On the table! 
there? 

Bruce: It probably didn’t come. 
one must have brought it. 

Cant: Who... 2 

PauLit: Whose birthday? 

Cart: (Almost hysterical with delight): 
Pauli! 

PAULI: 


How did it come 


Some- 


(Pointing): Bruce! 

Cart: (Rushing to Bruce): You didn’t! 
You couldn’t! How did you know? (Bruce 
walks away, his expression comically recall- 
ing frequent reiterations.) 1 won't dare let 
father see this! He’d never get over... 
(He goes to the machine.) Anyway, I’ve 
got it! American, too! 


Bruce: (Taking up a sheet of paper): 
I'll show you! 

CarL: No, sir! (Puts in the page.) Tl 
write the first words! What shall they be? 

Pautt: (R. C.): Thanks to Bruce. 

Car_: I have no words for that. He un- 
derstands. (Presses his shoulder; then turns 
again.) But the first words written on my 
first typewriter are very important! I shall 
always remember the first words! (Delighted 
at the success of their conspiracy, Pauli has 
linked arms with Bruce. Turning back, Carl 
sees them and is a little chilled.) 1 shall al- 
ways remember. 

Pau: (Not noticing): The wrist watch 
I gave you seems nothing in comparison. 
(Shaking his head, Carl holds the watch to 
his ear, to listen to its ticking.) But, as a 
real gift, I shall copy your play! 

CarL: Oh! 

PauLi: To send to a manager! 

CarL: But it is with a manager now. 
(With sudden, renewed suspicidn.) Pauli! 

Pau: (Hushing him as though he were 
a child): Ssh! I only mean if... 

CarL: If! (He sinks into the chair before 
his typewriter; all his happiness gone. Pauli 
looks at Bruce and starts up toward the din- 
ing-room.) 

BRUCE: 

CarL: London? 

Bruce: I know a producer named Gaunt. 
I’d almost forgotten. 

CarL: You'll forget again! = - 

Bruce: I won’t!- Word of honor! I'll 
take him your play the first day I’m in Eng- 
land! (Carl springs up and clasps his hand. 
The door bell rings sharply.) 

Pauli: (Going to the door R.): Fritzi 
and Mizzi. I asked them to bring some 
chairs. (She opens the door, and is staggered 
at beholding August Behrend, He is a pon- 
derous man of something over fifty, tall dom- 
ineering, ... with large, fat, capable hands, 
and a neck that thrusts itself over his collar 
redly in the rear, and falls into several chins 
in front. His blonde hair has been cut pom- 
padour. His moustache bristles aggressively. 
He is the embodiment of prosperity, self-sat- 
isfaction, and utter disregard of others.) 

PAuLI: Mr, Behrend! (Carl rises, dread- 
ing that his father will see the typewriter. 
Bruce is slightly up stage and to his L.) 
Come in! (He follows her to C., staring dis- 
approval of her appearance.) Oh, my apron! 

CarL: (In worried greeting): Father! 

Pauti: (Removing the apron): 1 thought 
it was still early! (She is looking for a place 
to put the apron. Bruce is looking for some- 
thing to cover the typeavriter. Mutual relief 
is accomplished by a long reach behind 
Behrend.) You know Mr. Gordon. 

BEHREND: Of course! (Bruce bows; then 
passes the apron to Carl, who throws it over 
the typewriter. Baruska enters L., having 
come to answer the bell, and Jan, carrying 
a basket, has appeared in the doorway R. 
He is twenty-three, and has been described 
by Carl.) 

JAN: 


I should have a copy for London! 


(Clearing his throat to attract at- 
tention): Ahem! 

Pauuti: And Jan! Baruska, here’s Mr. 
Carl’s father, and a basket of Karlowitzer! 
Put the bottles on the sideboard, and then 
take Jan into the kitchen. (Jan goes to Bar- 
uska.) And tell my father! 

BaruskA: This way! (They go into the 
dining-room, where we see the bottles arrayed 
upon the sideboard.) 

Pauti: (To Behrend): Give me your 
hat. (Observing that he is looking hesitantly 
at the straight-backed furniture.) And sit in 
a comfortable chair. 

BEHREND: (To the consternation of all 
three, he selects the most comfortable one in 
the room .. . which happens to be directly 
in front of the typewriter. Sinking into it 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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The Greece 


HEN Tut-ankh-Amen was 

roused from his millennial 
sleep a year or so ago, archeology 
became a best seller overnight. 
Thousands discovered an interest 
in Egypt who had never before 
given it a serious thought. Had 
they looked closer home these 
sensation-hunters' might have 
found on our own continent rem- 
nants of ancient civilizations 
which have had less publicity, 
but which, for cultural power, de- 
serve as high rank as those of the 
Nile and Euphrates valleys. 
These—the Mayas and the Az- 
tecs of Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica—have been vaguely known to 
scholars for many decades, but it 
has been only during the last ten 
years that American anthropol- 
ogists, by laborious exploration 
and digging, have disclosed to 
the world the actual pitch of 
genius to which these American 
Indians ascended very early in 
the Christian Era. It is not mere 
fancifulness that has compared 
their achievements to those of 
classic Greece and Rome. The Mayas, 
like the Greeks, were a pacific and art- 
istic race, who developed the arts and 
sciences to a high plane. They, like- 
wise, had little sense of national unity, 
but were divided into quarreling com- 
munities and leagues, which eventually 
succumbed to more barbaric powers. 
The Aztecs, like the Romans, were a 
hardier people, of less intellectual 
originality, whose forte was military 
and political organization, and who 


By Kenneth M. Gould 
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THE GREAT PYRAMID ‘TEMPLE AT TIKAL 


This drawing shows the temple as Alfred C. Bossom, 
an architect, has imagined it from the ruins. 
four steep flights of steps, with the monumental ap- 
proach, are typical of many great Mayan temples. 


tinents. The lower mountains toward 
the Gulf tend to lose themselves in the 
flats of Yucatan and Honduras. Be- 
twen the main ranges lies central Mex- 
ico, a broad temperate plateau at an 
average level of 7000 to 8000 feet. 
The climate of the great triangle runs 
the entire gamut, both in latitude and 
altitude, from the most enervating and 
humid tropics to the perpetual snow- 
line of the Sierras. 

Into this trough, some thousands of 
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and Rome of the New World 


years before the dawn of history, 
poured a flood of aboriginal 
Americans from .the north—a 
way station, according to our eth- 
nologists, in the great migration 
from Asia, which by way of 
Behring Strait, peopled most of 
the Western Hemisphere. They 
proliferated into numerous sep- 
arate stocks, meeting and ming- 
ling, probably, with another flood 
coming up from the south. At 
least twenty distinct languages, 
unintelligible to each other, were 
found in this area. The largest 
single group, known as the Na- 
huas (including the Toltecs, Az- 
tecs, and Chichimecs), peopled 
the highlands. They show defi- 
nite cultural affinities with the 
Utes, Shoshones, Pimas and Hopi, 
of the western United States. 
The older stock of the Mayas had 
before this time spread over the 
lowlands to the southeast. All 
these peoples remained for four 





The or five thousand years in the 


stage of primitive agriculture, 

rude pottery, and hand weaving. 
The earliest well authenticated date 
in the Mayan chronology (and in New 
World history) was 613 B.C. At that 
time the Mayan astronomers began to 
keep a connected “time count” of the 
passing days and a systematic record 
of celestial events. Little is known of 
the race in the pre-Christian era be- 
yond the fact that they were perfecting 
their calendar and hieroglyphic sys- 
tems, and gradually abandoning the 
habits of their nomadic forbears for 





built upon the ruins of 





earlier civilizations. 

Let us recall briefly the 
physical setting in which 
this western drama unrolled. 
Mexico and Central Amer- 

















ica form a roughly triangu- 
lar geographical unit a 
thousand miles long at the 
northern border and taper- 
ing to a scant fifty at Pan- 
ama. The whole is an im- 
mense trough, bordered on 
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both oceans by low-lying 
“hot lands” (wider on the 
Caribbean side). Along the 
Pacific rise the lofty cordil- 
leras of the Sierra Madre, 
forming continuously with 
the Rockies and the Andes, 
the backbone of two con- 





SCHICHEN ITZA 
The Mecca of Ancient Americe 








settled life in cities. The 


- eee Mayas then occupied most 


of present-day Guatemala, 
western Honduras, and the 
states of Chiapas and Ta- 
basco in Mexico, a jungle 
region where the exuberance 
of nature had to be held 
constantly in check to make 
possible their tremendous 
building operations. By the 
first century after Christ 
several great cities had 
been established in this “old 
empire,’ the most impor- 
tant of which were Tikal, 
Copan, Quirigua, and Palen- 
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MAP OF THE MAYA REGION IN MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


‘The region within the circle was occupied by the Mayas from about 
1000 B. C. to 1450 A. D. The shaded area is the “Old Empire,” 
from which they migrated in the sixth century into Yucatan. 


que. The area was prob- 
ably as densely populated as 
any in the entire world at 
that time. The old empire 
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THE CALENDAR OF THE SUN 


This 20-ton monolith, twelve feet in diam- 
eter, now in the National Museum at Mex- 
ico City, represents the Aztec idea of the 
construction of the world and the universe. 


culminated in a brilliant period of art 
and science about the fifth century, 
which seems to have been brought to 
an end by civil wars, exhaustion of the 
soil, and an overwhelming epidemic of 
pestilence, probably yellow fever. 

The survivors, after preliminary 
northward explorations, trekked _ en- 
masse into the peninsula of Yucatan 
about 530 A. D. In this “new empire” 
of less abundant vegetation, but, pro- 
vided with a water supply from sub- 
terranean limestone pits, arose the fore- 
most intellectual’ achievements of an- 
cient America. The three. greatest cen- 
ters were Chichen Itza, Uxmal, and 
Mayapan, which between 980 and 1200 
A. D. formed a league of mutual de- 
fense, dividing the government of Yu- 
catan between them. Peace and pros- 
perity attended it. At its height the 
population of the empire probably num- 
bered several million people and that 


MODEL OF THE HOUSE OF THE GOVERNOR, UXMAL 


This vast structure, 330 feet long, is a perfect example of the 
palaces of the Mayas, with their platform mounds and overhanging 


decorated superstructure. 


of Chichen Itza about 500,000. A true 
renaissance of the creative spirit in- 
spired the architecture of these cities. 

In the year 1201 A. D. the League 
was violently disrupted by civil war. 
Hunac Ceel, ruler of Mayapan, at- 
tacked the king of Chichen Itza, bring- 
ing in as allies seven chiefs from the 
Mexican highlands, who have been 
identified with the Toltecs. They in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on Chichen 
Itza, which thenceforth remained in 
subjection. The northerners, however, 
provided new stimulus to the Itzan 
people, as did the Normans in England. 
They introduced the worship of their 
own gods, together with new customs 
and types of buildings. Chichen Itza 
became a holy city to which pilgrims 
came from as far as Costa Rica. 

When the Spaniards under Cortez 
arrived in Yucatan in 1517, they found 
the great cities largely depopulated. 
Just what occasioned their final down- 
fall is not a certainty. The likeliest 
explanation is again yellow fever, 
symptoms of which, such as_ blood 
vomit, are clearly described in the 
Mayan picture writing. A few rem- 
nants fled southward again, and the 
present Indians of Yucatan are prob- 
ably descended from the Mayas. But 
their golden age had passed a hundred 
years before the white man came. 

Space will not permit us to trace the 
complicated record of the Toltec-Aztec 
cycle in detail, nor that of the Zapotecs 
and others south and west of Mexico 
City. Their supremacy was short-lived, 
however. The chief seats of these 
races were in and near Anahuac, the 
modern “Valley of Mexico,” a depres- 
sion in the central plateau, gemmed 
with many lakes. 

The Aztecs were comparatively late 
arrivals. Their legendary origin was a 
place in the Northwest called the Seven 
Caves. When they reached the Valley 
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“TLACHTLI” COURT AT CHICHEN ITZA 
On this field 272 feet long a game like bas- 
‘ketball was played. Through the great 
stone rings affixed to facing walls, the 
players tried to drive a small rubber ball. 
of Mexico they found all the good 
ground preempted and were compelled 
to build their capital,. Tenochtitlan, on 
a swampy island in Lake Tezcoco 
(1825 A. D.). They rapidly gained 
strength and numbers, and formed ad- 
vantageous alliances. By 1500, the 
Aztecs were the head of a powerful but 
loose confederacy occupying a broad 
belt from ocean to ocean. They were 
arrogant and unpopular with their sub- 
jects, who were eager to assist Cortez 
in his campaigns against the valley. 
Tenochtitlan was then a_stone-built 
city of 200,000 people, traversed by 
canals, and connected with the main- 
land by causeways. It was on its ruins 
that the Spaniards built the new city 
of Mexico. The climax of Aztec cul- 
ture came under Moctezuma II (same 
as Montezuma), who reigned from 
1502 to 1520. (Concluded on Page 28) 


THE GREAT PYRAMID OF THE SUN AT SAN JUAN TEOTIHUACAN 


The most important survival of the Toltec period in the Valley of 
Mexico, this pyramid, rising in four terraces, was 400 feet square 


at the base and 180 feet high. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC 


The Profit in Plain Speech 


By Glenn Frank 


HE average American has yet to real- 
ize the sheer money value of the art 
of clear and simple speech in his ordi- 

nary business or professional relations. 

I used to think that jargon was the 
exclusive sin of high-brow writers who often 
indulge in long words and tangled sentences 
that conceal rather than convey their ideas. 
But this afternoon I had to endure the tor- 
ture of listening to a business man as he 
consumed an hour in stating very ineffec- 
tively a proposal that might within fifteen 
minutes have been put very effectively into 
a clear and simple statement. 

This blundering business man—and his like are 
legion—reminded me of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s 
humorously caustic satire of the long-worded and long- 
winded sort of speech that handicaps so many other- 
wise able men. Sir Arthur, in his book On the Art of 
Writing, translates Hamlet’s soliloquy into the kind of 
jargon into which.the sloven-minded and sloven-tongued 
man falls. 

Even though it is cast in the elevated tone of 
poetry, you will remember that Shakespeare managed 
to put the soliloquy in this clear and simple fashion: 

“To be, or not to be, that is the question: Whether 
’tis nobler in the mind to suffer the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune, or to take up arms against a 
sea of troubles, and, by opposing, end them? To die, 
to sleep—no more; and, by a sleep, to say we end the 
heartache, and the thousand natural shocks that flesh 
is heart to—’tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” 





DR. GLENN FRANK 


President of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Here is the way Sir Arthur rewrites the 
soliloquy after the manner of men who do 
know how to come to the point directly: 

“To be, or the contrary? Whether the 
former or the latter be preferable would seem 
to admit of some difference of opinion; the 
answer in the present case being of an af- 
firmative or of a negative character accord 
ing as to whether one elects on the one han 
to mentally suffer the disfavor of fortunc. 
albeit in an extreme degree, or on the other 
to boldly envisage adverse conditions in the 
prospect of eventually bringing them to a 
conclusion. The condition of sleep is similar 
to, if not indistinguishable from that of death; and 
with the addition of finality the former might be con- 
sidered identical with the latter; so that in this con 
nection it might be argued with regard to sleep that. 
could the addition be effected, a termination would 
be put to the endurance of a multiplicity of in- 
conveniences, not to mention a number of downright 
evils incidental to our fallen humanity, and thus a con- 
summation achieved of a most gratifying nature.” 


Sloven speech often indicates sloven thought; but 
the art of clear and simple statement, which is such a 
valuable asset in any undertaking, is not an art that 
can be acquired without effort; clear thought alone 
does not always produce it. 

I want merely to emphasize the fact that the art of 


clear and effective statement is as important to the 


business man as it is to the orator or to the writer. 
Copyright, 1926, by The McClure Newspaper Syndicate. 














Humming Birds and Plumed 


Serpents 
(Concluded from Page 6) 


America gave rise to a strange lore 
concerning the wanderings of this saint. 

The beard of Quetzalcoatl is perhaps 
a symbol of the falling rain, while his 
whiteness is associated with his heaven- 
ly aspect as the morning star. He 
figures as a god of the eastern heavens 
and of the wind and world creator. His 
sacrifices were less bloody than those 
of most of the Aztec divinities, though 
he, too, probably required his stint of 
human sacrifice. He was concerned 
with the education and rearing of the 
young, and became a patron of the arts, 
a teacher of letters, the god of the cul- 
tured people of the past whose tradi- 


tions had been passed on to the Aztecs. 

The lore of the rain god, Tlaloc, has 
many fairy-tale aspects. This divinity 
dwelt on the hill tops and was attended 
by dwarf slaves. It was thought that 
he pours from four great jars down 
over the earth good water that causes 
things to grow, bad water that brings 
blight, water that congeals, and water 
that yields no fruit. These are from 
the four quarters of the earth and only 
the east rain is good. When the dwarfs 
break their jars there is thunder and 
pieces fall down as thunder bolts. 
Little children in great numbers were 
purchased from their mothers and sac- 
rificed to Tlaloc, probably as a means 
of supplying him with dwarf servants. 

To the, sister of this god, who had 
her good and her bad aspects varying 
with her mood, people addressed their 
prayers for the new born, and the form 


of the rite strongly suggested to the 
first missionaries the sacrament of bap- 
tism. While the infant was bathed a 
prayer was spoken over it, imploring 
the blessing of the goddess and asking 
that the heart and the life of the child 
be purified, that he might dwell in this 
world in peace and wisdom. It may 
seem strange that people who could 
utter such tender prayers for their chil- 
dren would consent to surrender them 
as human sacrifices, but it probably 
means not that they valued their chil- 
dren too lightly, but that their concep- 
tion of their gods was one of fear and 
terror. As if to compensate for this 
cruel treatment, they set aside a special 
heaven for the souls of babies, where 
they were fed upon milk distilled from 
trees, and passed their time iu pleasant 
ways unti] they could be reborn into 
the next world cycle. 
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Mexican Poetry 


EXICO is an ancient seat of cul- 

ture. Forty years after Columbus 
discovered America the University of 
Mexico was founded. About sixty years 
later a native-born Mexican poet, com- 
monly referred to as Saavedra, pub- 
lished an epic poem on the conquests 
of Cortez, for the first printing press 
had appeared as early as 1537. During 
the last half of the seventeenth century 
one of the greatest of Mexican poets, 
Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz, had pro- 
duced such superior poetry that she be- 
came famous throughout the reading 
world. But back of all the creative 
work in the Spanish tongue, was the 
native American civilization and culture 
of the Aztecs. And let it be remem- 
bered that to contemporary poetry Mex- 
ico has given such poets as Amado 
Nervo, Gonzalez Martinez and Luis 
Urbina. 

Before quoting from contemporary 
poets mention should be made of prob- 
ably the greatest Mexican poet since 
Sor Juana took her place in the first 
rank of women poets two hundred and 
fifty years ago. Manuel Gutierrez 
Najera was born into an educated, pious 
middle-class family, and when he died 
about the time of our war with Spain 
he had become the best known of Mexi- 
can poets. He was an eccentric genius 
and his poetry is highly personal and 
original. Into the language as he con- 
structed it, he introduced melody and 
laid the foundation for the “Modern- 
ista” movement in Mexican poetry. 

Najera’s characteristic note is one 
of melancholy, tender and _ personal. 
This stanza from his poem ‘“Ondas 
Muertas” will illustrate his style as 
translated into English by Alice Stone 
Blackwell: 


In the deep darkness underneath the ground, 
That never has been reached by mortal 
sight, 

There silent currents of black water glide 
In an unending course amid the night. 
Some of them, by the shining steel surprised 
That pierces through the rocks to their dark 

home, 
Limpid and boiling to the light gush forth 
In a vast plume of white and silvery foam. 
The others in deep darkness evermore 
Glide silently upon their winding way, 
Doomed to a course unending under ground, 
Failing to find an outlet to the day. 


The “Modernista” movement found 
real values in things native on which 
to build poetry and aimed to weave 
into them an exotic and philosophic 
note. Its style can be illustrated first 
by Amado Nervo, who was born in a 
small town on the Pacific coast in 1870 
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SOR JUANA INES DE LA CRUZ 


and died in 1919. He was destined to 
be a churchman but broke away and 
gave his attention to literature. He pos- 
sessed a lyrical introspection that could 
sense beauty everywhere, even in the 
flight of an aeroplane. This quotation 
from a collection of his later verse 
under the title of “The Lotus Pond” 
will illustrate his poetic phrasing. It 
has been rendered in English by Miss 
Blackwell: 


From the deep mystery of the past I called 
her, 

Where now a shade among the shades is she, 

A ghost ’mid ghosts—and at my call she 
hastened, 

Pushing the centuries aside for me. 


The thoughtful element is at its best 
in contemporary Mexican poetry in the 
writings of Gonzalez Martinez, who 
introduces classic values into his cre- 
ative work. There is in his verse a pan- 
theism resembling that of Thomas 
Hardy. Yet there is more of wonder 
in it than there is of a belief. One of 
his poems called “A Hidden Spring” 
is typical. The English phrasing is by 
Miss Blackwell, and the poem is used 
through the courtesy of Brentano’s, 
publishers of Isaac Goldberg’s Studies 
in Spanish-American Literature, where- 
in it is printed, and of the translator. 


A Hidden Spring 


Within the shadowy bowl of mossy valleys, 
Afar from noise, you come forth timidly, 
Singing a strange and secret melody, 

With silvery dropping, where your clear 


stream sallies. 





No wanton fauns in brutal hunting bold 

Have muddied you, or heard your voice that 
sings; 

You know not even of what far-off. springs 

The unseen veins created you of old. 


May rural gods preserve your lonely peace! 
Still may the sighing leaves, the sobbing 
breeze, 
Drown the low murmur of your scanty flow! 
Forgive me that my momentary glance 
Of your unknown existence learned by chance; 
And hence, with noiseless footsteps, let me go! 
The two Mexican poems that follow 
are used by the kind permission of 
Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, where 
they appeared in June, 1925, in an is- 
sue of this valuable journal for students 
of contemporary poetry, devoted to 
Spanish-American verse. The transla- 
tions are by Muna Lee: 


Clear Night 


Whiteness of dream, whiteness of polar days, 

Glistening white that blanches out the tide; 

Whiteness which vanquishes shadow in the 
wide 

Strange deep blue clouds that horizons erase. 

The undulation is gentle, striped with rays 


- Of light—a spider-web immense and rare, 


Whose frail netted fabric is broken where, 
In the cold water, an oar dips and plays. 


Then—marvellous!—from the moving oar- 
blades shake 

Drops of snow and silver across the lake, 

Marking the boat’s capricious bend and twist, 

Till each with swaying wake dissolves from 
view 

In distant fog—a web of white and blue 

Which is dust of diamond in a sapphire mist. 

—Luis G. Urbina. 


To the Unknown Goddess 


To you, who do not exist at all; to you 
Whom I summon vainly in my discontent, 
Whom over peak and valley I pursue, 

All my desire toward the one end bent; 
To you whom only some hid altar knew 
Shedding the light that to my grief was lent— 
As a great star, which from the earth we view, 
Remote in vast depths of the firmament: 


To you who do not live nor ever have, 
Who have not even a name, you who are 


made 

Only of soul and light and starry dew: 

To you these desperate verses which grief 
gave, 

When I, upon whom heavy sorrow weighed, 

Realized the impossiblity of you! 


—Luis Rosado Vega. 








An Apology 


The Scholastic regrets to announce 
that in the Student-written Number of 
May 15, 1926, a poem was published 
over the name of a student contestant 
which was later discovered to be iden- 
tical with one written and published 
years ago by Mr. Strickland Gillilan. 
the well-known humorist and poet. The 
student who submitted the poem as 
original work has apologized to The 
Scholastic in sincere repentance, as 
well as to Mr. Gillilan, who has gra- 
ciously accepted the apology. Needless 
to say, The Scholastic can never con- 
done plagiarism in any form. 


THE DEATH OF MAXIMILIAN 


The prince who attempted to establish a 
French Empire in Mexico was shot down 
iby a firing squad of Juarez’ soldiers, 
June 19, 1867. He is the hero of Werfel’s 
play which has just opened in New York. 


Juarez and Maxmilian 


()XE of the events of the opening 
theatrical season is always the 
first production of the Theatre Guild. 
This year they are presenting Franz 
Werfel’s Mexican play, Juarez and 
Mazimilian. The play is really a series 
of thirteen elaborately staged pictures, 
each one depicting some event in the 
jll-fated career of Maximilian, who was 
sent out by Napoleon III to establish 
an empire in Mexico. There, opposed 
by the revolutionary leader, Juarez, 
and abandoned to his fate by the 
powers in France, he finally loses his 
wife, his fortune, his succession to the 
throne at home, his own self-esteem, 
and life itself. The Theatre Guild has 
achieved marvellous settings. The bril- 
liant colors of Mexican art, the uni- 
forms, the Indians in their blankets, 
the royal assemblies presided over by 
the Empress Carlotta, and the lace 
robes of the archbishop all lend them- 
selves to impressive pictorial effects. 

Other plays opening now or already 
under way are, of course, Abie’s Irish 
Rose, that hardy perennial; Rain, be- 
ginning its fifth year; a dramatization 
of Theodore Dreiser’s monumental 
work, An American Tragedy, and a 
creole opera, Deep River, by Laurence 
Stallings and Frank Harling. Eugene 
O'Neill’s play, The Great God Brown, 
continues in popularity as does George 
Kelly’s Craig’s Wife. Channing Pol- 
lock, author of The Fool and The 
Enemy, will have a new play called 
Mr. Moneypenny. 

It is announced that Mrs. Fiske is 
taking a company on tour in Ibsen's 
Ghosts; Ethel Barrymore is to play 
in a dramatization of The Private Life 
of Helen of Troy; Nazimova is to act 
in a Noel Coward comedy; Jane Cowl 
will probably appear in a French play, 
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TWO RARE STAMPS OF TOGOLAND 

Only a few of these pre-war stamps of the 
German colony of Togo exist. They are 
over-printed ‘Anglo-French Occupation.” 


Little Scraps of Paper 


bo Mors International Postage Stamp 
Exhibition held in New York last 
week attracted philatelists from all 
parts of the world. The exhibition was 
really a competition and a grand cham- 
pionship and many other awards were 
conferred. 

The value of the stamps shown has 
been conservatively placed at $5,000,- 
000. Among the most valuable indi- 
vidual stamps exhibited is the British 
Guiana one cent stamp issued in 1856. 
No other copy of this stamp has ever 
been found and Mr. Hind, the owner, 
paid $82,500 for it. Formerly it be- 
longed to the Count de Ferrari, an 
Austrian nobleman, until his death the 
leading philatelist of the world. 

Charles Lathrop Pack, president of 
the Philatelic organization, exhibited 
his interesting collection of Victorian 
stamps limited to issues with the half 
length and enthroned portraits of the 
Queen. Mr. Pack has received many 
honors for this collection. 

A special department was set aside 
for junior collectors and many boys and 
girls sent in their collections. 

Postmaster-General New was inter- 
ested in the gathering and advanced 
the official sale of the new commemo- 
rative White Plains stamps from Oct. 
28, the 150th anniversary of the battle, 
to Oct. 16, the: opening day of the ex- 
hibit. The stamps went on sale that 
day only in the rooms of the exhibit 
and at White Plains. The Government 
also presented an educational exhibit of 
stamps and there were other official 
government exhibits from Canada, 
Sweden, and Austria. 








La Riposte; Raquel Miller will give a 
program of songs and act.for Charlie 
Chaplin in a motion picture about Na- 
poleon; Paul Robeson, Negro actor and 
singer, will take the lead in a prize 
fight play called Black Boy; Helen 
Hayes will go on tour with Barrie’s 
What Every Woman Knows; and Wal- 
ter Hampden will continue at his own 
theatre in classic repertory, including 
Hamlet and Cyrano de Bergerac. 
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Indiklana 


N no state north of the Mason-Dixon 

line have the Imperial Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan waxed stronger in 
number or gained more complete con- 
trol of state politics than in Indiana. 
The Republican Party in particular 
has been a Klan-dominated organiza- 
tion, and Senator “Jim’’ Watson was 
renominated largely by Klan support. 

A few independent newspaper editors 
who have been quietly collecting facts 
about the situation have recently made 
disclosures that have shaken Indiana 
politics to their foundations. First 
came George R. Dale, editor of the 
Muncie Post-Democrat, a man of the 
old-fashioned personal editorial school. 
After a four-year fight with the Klan, 
in which his paper went on the rocks 
financially, Dale was arrested for car- 
rying concealed weapons and other 
charges which he declares are frame- 
ups, and sentenced for contempt of 
court by a judge who made the en- 
lightened decision that “the truth of a 
defendant’s charges in a contempt case 
is no defense; he belittled the dignity 
of the court.” 

Newspapers throughout the nation 
were aroused by this new crusade for 
“freedom of the press.” Thomas H, 
Adams, editor of the Vincennes Com- 
mercial, became chairman of an inves- 
tigating committee of the Indiana Re- 
publican Editors’ Association. He has 
recently charged that David C. Ste- 
phenson, formerly Grand Dragon of 
the Indiana Klan, and now serving a 
life sentence for murder and assault, 
had controlled the Republican party of 
Indianapolis, and had by wholesale 
bribery, corruption, and intimidation, 
dominated most of the state officials, 
courts, and even members of Congress. 
Governor Jackson has now authorized 
a grand jury investigation, but there is 
agitation for a U. S. Senate inquiry. 
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ARTHUR BOWIE CHRISMAN 


The Newbery Medal 


T the recent meeting of the Amer- 

ican Library Association, Arthur 
Bowie Chrisman was awarded the John 
Newbery Medal for his book of 
Chinese fairy and folk tales, Shen of 
the Sea. 

John Newbery was an 18th century 
publisher and bookseller, one of the 
first publishers to devote attention to 
books for children. The medal named 
in his honor, the gift of Frederick G. 
Melcher of New York City, is conferred 
upon the American author who has 
made the most distinguished contribu- 
tion of the year to children’s literature. 
It has been awarded successively to 
Hendrik Van Loon for The Story of 
Mankind, 1922; to Hugh Lofting for 
The Voyages of Dr. Doolittle, 1923; to 
Charles Boardman Hawes for The 
Dark Frigate, 1924; and to Charles J. 
Finger for Tales From Silver Lands, 
1925. 

Mr. Chrisman is a Virginian who has 
tried acting in Hollywood and is now 
farming and writing in the Old Do- 
minion. While living in a boarding 
house in Chinatown he became fast 
friends with a Chinese to whom he is 
indebted for many of the stories and 
legends contained in Shen of the Sea. 

The book is certain to be immensely 
popular with children, for it is full of 
droll humor, and the stories, with their 
unexpected twists, are delightful. The 
Shen, referred to in thé title, are 
demons from the sea with mouths wide 
like the mouths of codfish and bodies 
covered with iridescent scales. The 
tale tells how they brought the sea up 
the Street of a Thousand Singing 
Dragons, yet were at last outwitted and 
imprisoned forever in a _ bottle of 
clouded jade. 

The book has been charmingly illus- 
tratd with drawings in silhouette by 
Miss Elsie Haselriis, a Danish artist. 


HERBERT WENIG 
United States 


Hands Across the Border 


ERBERT WENIG, of Hollywood 
High School, Los Angeles, won 

the world’s championship, and Jose E. 
Munoz-Cota, of Mexico City, won sec- 
ond place in the first International Ora- 
torical contest which took place on Oct. 
15 in Washington, D. C. Wenig had 
previously won the right to represent 


JOSE MUNOZ-COTA 
Mexico 


America in the contest through a long’ 


series of elimination contests (Scho- 
lastic, May 29). Similar contests were 
held in other countries. The final line- 
up with the chosen subject of each, 
given in the order in which they spoke 
were: Herbert Moran of Toronto, Can- 
ada, Canada’s Part in the New World; 
William Meades Newton of Liverpool, 
England, The British Empire; Herbert 
Wenig of Hollywood, California, The 
Constitution of the United States; Jose 
Munoz-Cota of Mexico City, Mezico, 
Bolivar and the Latin-American 
Peoples; Maxime Raymond Puel of 
France, The French Government. 

John Hays Hammond made a gen- 
eral introductory address and President 
Coolidge spoke on the citizen’s duty of 
voting. Thereafter the contestants gave 
their addresses, each speaker being in- 
troduced solely by the strains of the 
National Anthem of his country. 

Three of the contestants spoke in 
English, one in Spanish, and one in 
French. For the benefit of the audi- 
ence, each program carried a transla- 
tion of the French and Spanish ora- 
tions. The judges were distinguished 
multi-lingual representatives of various 
countries. They were: Ambassador 
Pedilla, of Spain; Dr. Richard Fred- 
erick Antoine Muller, of Berlin; Dr. 
Louis J. A. Mercier, native of France 
and a member of the department of 
languages at Harvard; Dr. Robert M. 
Singars, native of Ireland, of McGill 
University, Montreal, Canada; and Dr. 
Richard H. Wilson, of the University 
of Virginia. 

The silver trophy was presented to 
Herbert Wenig by Mr. Frank B. Noyes, 
editor of the Washington Star, one of 
the newspapers sponsoring the contests. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


A Missouri Cardinal 


39-year-old man (in baseball one 

is a “‘veteran” at 33) turned loose 
by the Chicago Cubs in mid-summer, as 
nearing the end of his usefulness, and 
picked up at the bargain counter for 
a measly $4,000, provided the slender 
margin of pitching skill that turned the 
tide against the New York Yankees 
and won for the St. Louis Cardinals 
the first big league pennant and world 
championship it has had in_ forty 
years. Manager Rogers Hornsby, 
great batsman and leader though he is, 
never turned a better trick than the day 
he purchased Grover Cleveland Alex- 
ander, who may have passed his prime, 
but is still one of the greatest pitchers 
that ever threw a ball. Alexander won 
the pennant for him in the closing 
weeks of the gruelling campaign 
against the Reds and Pirates. He won 
the second game of the world series by 
a masterly exhibition, after Herb Pen- 
nock, the Yanks’ ace, had beaten Billy 
Sherdel in a pitchers’ duel opener. 
Again, in the sixth game, when the 
teams had returned to Manhattan with 
the Yanks leading three games to two, 
and the Cards backed against the wall, 
Alexander tied it up with the help of a 
murderous barrage from his mates, 
10-2. And on that last nerve-wracking 
Sunday, in the sixth inning of the sev- 
enth and deciding game, when Jess 
Haines, holding the Yankees even 
until then, stove a finger on his pitch- 
ing hand, it was “Aleck” the Great 
whom Hornsby summoned from the 


‘bull pen after a worried consultation 


on the diamond. The score was then 
8-2 St. Louis, the Yanks had the bases 
full, and Lazzeri was up. The old man 
pitched three perfect strikes past the 
Italian second baseman, and the game 
was saved. 
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ALFONSO AT HOME 


An intimate glimpse of the King at tea with his children in the Palace at Madrid. Left to 
right: the Prince of the Asturias (Crown Prince), Gonzalo, Cristina, Beatriz, the King, and 


Juan. 


6 ROUBLE, trouble, toil and 
trouble,” seems to be the key- 
note to Spain’s political system. Con- 
stitution after constitution, revolution 
after revolution, dictator after dictator 
follow one another in an unending 
cycle. Spain refuses to settle down, to 
become stabilized, to be peaceful and 
law-abiding in its political relations. 
The present difficulties are only a con- 
tinuation of the past—the normal con- 
dition of the Iberian Peninsula. Next 
door, neighbor Italy is struggling with 
similar problems. The peoples of 
Northern Europe, the Canadians, and 
the Americans, with their settled gov- 
ernments, have difficulty in understand- 
ing these rapid changes which so often 
seem to revolve around mere person- 
alities. What is the cause, or is there 
a jumble of causes? Are these condi- 
tions due to the so-called Latin tem- 
perament? Is education a major fac- 
tor? Is it because Spain and Italy 
draw their inspiration, their traditions 
from different sources from those of 
the English, Swiss, and Americans? 
Mussolini is absolutely correct when 
he says that it is impossible for an 
American to understand the [Italian 
Fascisti movement since American tra- 
ditions are totally different from thoge 
of Italy. America goes back to the 
town government of New England, to 
a struggle for individual liberty, to the 
English common law, to the Bill of 
Rights, to Magna Carta, to the Decla- 
ration of Independence, to local gov- 
ernment, to municipal home rule, to 





Don Jaime, the deaf second son, and his mother, Queen Victoria, are not present. 


state’s rights, to Lincoln, to the “Cov- 
ered Wagon,” to the winning of the 
West. Italy goes back through years 
of political despotism, Spanish, Aus- 
trian, French, clerical, to the days of 
Imperial Rome with its subordination 
of the individual to the state. Italy’s 
political theory finds its source in the 
Roman law, in centralization, in au- 
thority, in Caesar, in the State. In 
America the State is always qualified 
by the rights of the individual and the 
locality. In Italy individual and com- 
munity lose their identity in the State. 

Right here my story begins. Gov- 
ernment, to be understood, must com- 
prehend much more than civics, or me- 
chanics, or constitutions. Government 
is a living, human thing. To under- 
stand a government, American, Span- 
ish, German, or French, one must know 
the history, the racial characteristics of 
its people, its geography, its economic 
resources, its literature, its ideals. 
Government is all of these. To under- 
stand the present-day difficulties of 
Spain, one must therefore be willing 
to learn of its history, to study its 
traditions, to become familiar with the 
racial characteristics of the Spanish, 
to read its literature, to know its sys- 
tem of law, its geography, its religion. 
Otherwise one’s judgment will be faulty. 

In a short article such as this, it is 
impossible to do more than point out 
how certain of these factors play a 
part in the story. 

Let us consider the matter of geog- 
raphy. Spain is distinctly Mediter- 
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ranean, with a considerable dash of the Afri- § lized S 
can. A peninsula cut off from France and § time re 
Europe by the Pyrenees, Spain has been § a self-; 
isolated from general intercourse, except by | remote 
sea, with the rest of the world. Different § ward. 

regions of Spain have also been isolated from § was on 
one another. Spain has therefore clung to § Since | 
its institutions, has retained the individuality J only by 
of an island people. This isolation has vita- § the Eur 




































A Panorama Modern | 


These snapshots show various phases of the economifid political | 
the left we see (top to bottom) the Puerto del SqPor of th, 
Madrid; the Royal Palace, one of the most magnific thitectural 
orate formal gardens of the Escorial, ancient citaod the Spanis 
three views of Barcelona, the bustling industrial and mercial cen 
House and shipping, the Royal Yacht Club; and the #, breakwat 
Barcelona, the respective capitals, represent two OP and oppg 
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fri- § lized Spanish civilization while at the same 
and & time retarding its political development into 
een § a self-governing nation. For centuries the 
by | remote portions of Spain have been very back- 
ent § ward. Furthermore, geologists say that Spain 
rom was once connected by land with Africa. 
to § Since history began, it has been separated 
lity | only by a narrow strip of water. Spain is 
ita- § the European gateway to Africa. ‘The Moors 



























































ama (Modern Spain 


conomig political life of Spanish cities. In the column at 
del Sooor of the .Sun), the most congested square in 
gnificemphitectural monuments in any capital; and the elab- 
citadel the Spanish Kings. In the right-hand column are 
al andfimercial center of rebellious Catalonia: the Custom 
d the @r, breakwater, and warehouse district. Madrid and 
‘wo Ga and opposing types of development and genius. 
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MAP OF THE KINGDOM 


Showing the principal cities and physical features. 


The province of Catalonia (the shaded 


area in the upper right-hand corner, centering around Barcelona) is inhabited by a proud and 
ancient race fired by aspirations for a separate republic. Most of the opposition to de Rivera’s 
government comes from there. 


have played a large and dominant part 
in the life of the Iberian peninsula. 
Morocco is one of the dominant inter- 
national problems of the day. 

Other factors are equally or more 
important. Acts of sheer political voi- 
lence have been common in its political 
history. Napoleon’s seizure of the 
crown of Spain in 1808 for the benefit 
of his brother, Joseph Bonaparte, was 
of such a character. The Spanish 
people took this as a signal for a na- 
tional uprising. Although this attempt 
at freedom was smothered, Bonaparte 
never regained control over all of 
Spain. In 1812 the first written con- 
stitution of Spain was promulgated. It 
was based on the radical principles of 
the Trench Revolution. It was the 
work of a slender majority, however, 
and never had the support of the mass 
of the people. Upon the fall of Na- 
poleon, Ferdinand VII, the legitimate 
sovereign, was established upon the 
Spanish throne. As one of his first 
acts he pronounced this Spanish con- 
stitution “null and of no effect.” The 
army, the nobility, the clericals, and 
the ignorance of the mass of people 
made it possible to restore absolutism. 
Uprising after uprising occurred. The 
liberals kept the king virtually a pris- 
oner, but he was reinstated through the 
intervention of the Holy Alliance. It 
was at this moment of anarchy that 
the Spanish colonies in the Americas 
broke away from the mother country. 

Ferdinand had a daughter but ‘no 
son. Under the Salic Law of succes- 
sion the dynasty always passed from 


the king to the nearest male heir. 
Ferdinand set this aside in order that 
the inheritance might fall to his daugh- 
ter, Isabella, instead of his brother, 
Don Carlos. Since then the ‘“Carlists” 
have refused to accept this act of Fer- 
dinand and have kept up an agitation 
in favor of Don Carlos or his heirs. 
Isabella had a hectic reign. Carlos 
kept up a guerilla war. A new con- 
stitution was put in operation in 1837. 
But her reign was one of absolutism 
and stagnation. A less liberal consti- 
tution took effect in 1845, superseded 
by another in 1854. Despite these 
documents, constitutionalism was only 
a fiction. In 1868 Isabella was forced 
to flee the country. A new constitution 
was framed. ‘The second son of the 
King of Italy was invited to take the 
throne. He lasted just one year; in 
that time he had six ministerial crises 
and three general elections. He re- 
signed and returned to sunny Italy. 
The Spaniards now attempted a re- 
public. A republican constitution was 
drawn up. The Republicans, however, 
were badly split and were opposed by 
monarchists, clergy, and reactionaries. 
The first president’lasted four months; 
the second, six weeks; the third, six 
weeks; the fourth, four months. In 
1874 the republic collapsed; it had 
never struck root. Don Alfonso, the 
son of Isabella, was asked to take the 
throne. The young sovereign landed at 
Barcelona in 1875. He was a satis- 
factory, compromise. Another consti- 
tution. was written, which is the basis 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Mexico’s New Day in Education 


Expansion of School System and Revival of Native Culture Give Hope for Political Stability 


RECENT announcement that 

Mexico was leading all of the 
continental Latin American countries in 
the purchase of school furniture and 
educational maps and charts in the 
United States had its special interest 
for the American salesman, who is 
looking for expanding markets for 
school supplies; but in the politics and 
culture of the Western Hemisphere it 
had a much greater signifi- 
cance. Mexico has been edu- 
cationally retarded. The il- 
literates approximate eighty 
per cent of the population. The 
reasons for this are various; 
but the fact that under recent 
administrations a great deal of 
emphasis has been placed upon 
popular education and school 
budgets have everywhere been 
increased, cannot but be reas- 
suring to those who have been 
uneasy concerning the Mexican 
governmental situation. 

All of this may have been 
expected as a consequence of 
the Mexican revolutions that 
has had for its aim the eleva- 
tion of the peon. The future 
of Mexico is bound up with 
that of the Indian and mestizo 
(Scholastic, Sept. 18). The 
Indian laborer has for four 
centuries remained in ignorance under 
the domination of white conquerors and 
land owners. The result is that the 
great body of Mexican people are un- 
equipped to meet the test of modern 


FELIPE CARILLO 


The progressive governor of Yucatan, as- 

sassinated in 1924, whose educational pro- 

gram among the new Maya Indians had 
made him a national hero. 


a sympathetic teacher. 


industrial and political life. Obregon 
recognized this, and through the De- 
partment of Indian Culture sent hun- 
dreds of teachers into the field to begin 
the task of enlightenment. President 
Calles at the beginning of his term an- 
nounced his purpose to work for the 
economic elevation and education of the 
great peon class as the best assurance 
of internal prosperity and peace. Dr. 


SCHOOLBOYS FROM THE COLONIA DE LA BOLSA 
Reclaimed from Mexico City’s slum district by Senor Orpeza, 
The central boy is the ‘“Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture” in the school, and he is here making 


a speech to an adult agricultural convention. 


Jose Puig Casaraunc, Minister of Ed- 
ucation, stated last year that education 
is the greatest problem confronting 
Mexico. According to Mexican lead- 
ers, then, public instruction is the hope 
of the stumbling democracy. 

The Mexican is quick to respond to 
the efforts of teachers, to judge from 
various educational experiments that 
have been conducted in recent years. 
Frank Tannenbaum has related in the 
Century the story of the establishment 
of “the Miracle School” by Senor Or- 
peza in the Colonia de la Bolsa, a dis- 
reputable slum of Mexico City. Start- 
ing with the circulation of a few books 
by wheelbarrow, Senor Orpeza soon 
found that interest in starting a school 
had developed in the neighborhood. An 
old beer garden was converted into a 
school building and instruction began. 
The desire to learn was a natural de- 
velopment. The children wished for 
land to raise vegetables. This neces- 
sitated the sending of a letter to the 
proper agency. They found that the 
ability to write was desirable and a 


request for a class in writing followed. 
Likewise the disposal of the crop, the 
purchase of seed and tools and the de- 
posit of the remainder of the proceeds 
in the bank made plain the desirability 
of arithmetic, and so on. In a few 
years the attendance at the school had 
increased to 900 and delinquency dis- 
appeared in the Colonia de la Bolsa. 

The work of Manuel Gamio, an 
American - trained anthropolo- 
gist, in San Juan Teotihu- 
acan is also encouraging. Dr. 
Gamio was studying the pyra- 
mids and monuments in tlie 
ancient city. His research led 
him into the more immediately 
practical work of devising a 
scheme of education suited to 
the community. He had the 
advantage of a _ thorough 
knowledge of the past achieve- 
ments in what was once an ad- 
vanced community. Improve- 
ment in the production of pot- 
tery according to native designs 
was secured through experi- 
mentation with ovens and 
clays.: The craft of manufac- 
turing rings, necklaces and 
other ornaments was_ resur- 
rected, experiments in agricul- 
ture and stock breeding were 
carried on, and a system of industry 
based on the natural talents of the 
natives and the materials of the locality 
was developed. 

This desire to bring out native qual- 
ities in the development of a new na- 
tional system of industries and culture 
is a dominant one among Mexican edu- 
cators. Among the best loved of the 

(Concluded on Page 21) 





COLLEGE OF LA PAZ, MEXICO CITY 
Representative of the older type of clerical 
institution, founded in the colonial period, 

with cloisters surrounding a “‘patio.” 
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Labor Reaffirms Its Articles of Faith 


Fireworks at the Annual Convention of the A. F. of L. 


ONSERVATISM in politics and 
combativeness in advocating the 
best interests of the wage-earner char- 
acterized the general temper of the 
forty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held at 
Detroit this month. The delegates, 
representing an estimated enrollment of 
3,318,910 organized workers, struck 
with equal vigor at company unions 
and injunction- 
granting judges, 
on the one hand, 
and at commu- 
nistic agitators 
on the _ other. 
The convention, 
which is the an- 
nual opportunity 
of the Federa- 
tion to review 
the year’s work 
and to discuss 
plans and poli- 
cies furnished 
the usual arena 
for sharp  con- 
troversy on sev- 
eral questions of 
industrial and political importance. 
The refusal of the Detroit churches 
to permit labor officials to speak from 
the local pulpits started the convention 
in an atmosphere of furor. According 
to a seven-year-old custom labor leaders 
have been invited each year to fill the 
pulpits in the convention city. During 
the annual meeting at Atlantic City a 
year ago sixteen congregations were 
thus addressed by labor representatives. 
At the suggestion of the Federal 
Council of. the Churches of Christ in 
America, which had favored this cus- 
tom, the Detroit churches had extended 
the usual invitation. Just before the 
opening of the convention, however, the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, which sup- 
ports the “open shop,’ made public a 
letter to the churchmen of the city pre- 
senting reasons why “men who are ad- 
mittedly attacking our government” 
should not be permitted in the Detroit 
pulpits. Accordingly most of the 
churches, through action of their ves- 
trymen, withdrew their invitations. 
This in turn was the subject of criti- 
cism by friends of labor. President 
Green, of the Federation, asserted that 
it was difficult to believe that the De- 
troit churches would “yield to such sin- 
ister influences.” The insinuation that 
unionized labor was lacking in patriot- 


ism was hotly resented, and it was 
pointed out that 682,000 members had 
taken part in the World War. On Sun- 
day, October 10, the friends of ‘labor 
had their opportunity to present their 
case to the public at a mass meeting 
held under the auspices of the Federal 
Council and also at several churches 
which, despite the Board of Commerce, 
opened their pulpits to labor. 





THE RESPONSIBLE LEADERSHIP OF AMERICAN LABOR 


These men, Matthew Woll (left), Vice President; William Green (center), President; 
and Frank Morrison (right), Secretary, represent the new and progressive type of men 
who are shaping the policies of the Federation. 


convention 


The program of the 
itself touched on many important mat- 


ters. Nervous tension in modern in- 
dustry, due to speed, minute specializa- 
tion, and monotonous repetition of 
simple movements has, it was asserted, 
made imperative a shorter work. day 
and a shorter work week. The five- 
day week (Scholastic, October 16) was 
not specifically mentioned in the resolu- 
tions, but from the discussion it is cer- 
tain that labor leaders have such a goal. 
Attacks upon company unions and all 
plans of organization sponsored and 
controlled by the employers were made 
at various times during the sessions. A 
real enemy to the labor union was rec- 
ognized in these organizations and the 
executive council of the Federation was 
authorized to levy whatever assess- 
ments it may consider necessary in the 
fight against them. 
Another union foe, the Russian com- 
munist with his sympathizer in Amer- 
ica who would “bore from within and 
seize, control and wreck the American 
labor movement,’ was roundly de- 
nounced. The Russian Government 
was arraigned from the floor as “the 
most unscrupulous, most anti-social, 
most menacing institution in the world 
today.” A resolution favoring recog- 
nition of Russia was rejected and the 


same fate befell a proposal to send a 
labor mission to that country. An un- 
doubted departure from the politics of 
the Federation, however, was made 
when the executive council was author- 
ized to conduct an inquiry into the re- 
lations between the Mexican Govern- 
ment and the Mexican Federation of 
Labor. The Mexican Government was 
described by a supporter of this action 
as “red from top 
to toe,’ and was 
accused of hav- 
ing violated the 
traditions of free 
government par- 
- ticularly with re- 
gard to church 
interference. The 
Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor 
was stigmatized 
as a tool in the 
hands of the gov- 
- ernment. Here- 
tofore the Amer- 
ican labor offi- 
cials have shown 
a friendly atti- 
tude toward their Mexican co-workers. 
The proceedings of the convention 
indicated that, in the main, the Federa- 
tion is following out the policies of its 
late leader, Samuel Gompers. Gompers 
was one of the founders of the or- 
ganization and until his death in De- 
cember, 1924, he was the outstanding 
figure in labor politics in this country. 
His conservative policies were accepted 
by his successor, William Green, who 
was elected president of the Federation 
December 19, 1924. That President 
Green has gained the confidence of the 
organization is attested by the fact that 
at the close of the convention he was 
unanimously reelected, as were also the 
other officers. Frank Morrison, who 
has been secretary of the Federation 
since 1897 was part and parcel of Gom- 
pers’ regime and his continuance in of- 
fice has been reassuring to those who 
have feared a radical change in labor 
policies. Less well-known than the 
leaders above mentioned but undoubt- 
edly a potential power in labor circles 
is Vice President Matthew Woll, a 
brilliant speaker and an aggressive or- 
ganizer. His latest success has been 
in the promotion of the Union Labor 
Life Insurance Company, for which 
$600,000 in stock subscriptions has 
been secured from the ranks of labor. 
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Comparative Chart of Mexican History 
Prepared by Helen V. Rue 





Events in Non- 
Mexican History 


Periods in 
Mexican History 


Political and 
Military Events 


Economic and 
Social Conditions 


Cultural 
Progress 





Egyptian, Babylonian, 
Persian, and Mycenean 
Empires, 


NOMADIC 
PERIOD 


First date in Mayan his- 
tory, 613 B. C. 


Primitive Agriculture. 


Archaic figures and pot 
tery; astronomical ob 
servations. 





Pericles 
Alexander 


Julius Caesar 


OLD MAYAN 
EMPIRE 


Great cities started 


Settled life in urban cen- 
ters; No hard metals or 
beasts of burden; Maize 
main crop. 


Calendar and hieroglyphic 
system developed. 


Stelae set up. 





Birth of Christ 
Advance of Christianity 
Fall of Rome 


Great period of Old Em- 
pire in Tikal, Copan, 
etc. 


Royalty, nobles, priest- 
hood in luxury; com- 
mons in poverty and 
slavery. 


Massive stone architec- 
ture; refinement ef 
decorative arts; exact 
mathematics; astron- 
omical observatories. 





Barbarian invasions 
Mohammed 

Tang Dynasty in China 
Charlemagne 


NEW MAYAN 
EMPIRE 


Migration to Yucatan, 
532 A.D 


Chichen Itza founded 
Quetzalcoatl 
League of Mayapan, 980 


Yellow fever; “‘high cost 
of living.” 

New prosperity; com- 
munal life. 


Realistic sculpture ; paint 
ed reliefs, fine pottery, 
textiles, precious stones 
and metals, 





Norman Conquest 


Crusades 


TOLTEC 
ASCENDANCY 


Huemac, Toltec chief ; 
fall of Tula 


Group games and dancing. 


Great pyramids of Toltecs. 


Chichemee and Mayan 
Chronicles. 





Magna Carta 


Civil war among Mayas; 
Chichen Itza under 
Toltecs 


Religious pilgrimages to 
Chichen Itza; human 
sacrifice, blood worship. 


Finest period of Mayan 
arcnitecture. 





Inca civilization 


Mongol Empire 


AZTEC 
ASCENDANCY 


Tenochtitlan founded, 
29) 
Aztec Confederacy 


Large scale production of 
dyes, maize, cotton, ca- 
cao, copal, ete. 


Aztec citadels, pyramids, 
and causeways. 








Renaissance 


America discovered by 
Columbus 


Fall of Mayan capitals 
Moctezuma I, chief of 
tecs 


Social decadence among 


Mayas. 

Yellow fever epidemics in 
lowlands. 

Aztecs organized by 
wards. 


Aztec legends and poetry 
(“Flaming Coyote’). 


Percussion and wind in 
struments. 








Balboa, Magellan 
Exploration and dis- 
covery 

Reformation 

Pizarro in Peru 

Philip II and Spanish 


Armada 
Elizabethan Age 


SPANISH 
COLONIAL 
PERIOD 
(1521-1821) 


Moctezuma II 

Spanish explore coast 

Cortez conquers Aztec 
empire, 1521 


Mendoza first viceroy, 
1535 


59 Spanish viceroys ruled 
— from 1535 to 


Spanish trade with 
Indians. 

Introduction of smallpox 
by Negro slave. 

Compulsory worship; in- 
quisition introduced. 

Las Casas, priest and 
Indian benefactor. 

Schools and hospitals 
established by Church. 


First book printed in 
America, 1539. 

Ercilla, epic poet. 

Saavedra, Sahagun, Ber- 
nal Diaz, Spanish 
Chroniclers. 

University established 


1551. 





Colonization in North 
America: Jamestown ; 
Plymouth 


English Bill of Rights 


Audiencias or colonial 
courts 


Explorations in New Mex- 
ico, Texas and Cali- 
fornia; California mis- 
sions founded. 


Indians enslaved in 
encomiendas and con- 
vents. 

Silver and gold mines 
exploited. 

Taxation of Indians; 
tribute sent to Spain. 

Peonage in mines. 


Repression of native cul 
tures; burial of Calen 
dar of Sun. 

Sor Juana, woman poet. 

Colonial religious paint- 
ing; El Viejo, Cabrera. 

Chronicles of Indians 
written down. 





Decay of Spain 


American Revolution 
U. 8. Constitution 
French Revolution 


Theater, opera, and 
orchestra in capital. 

Calendar of Sun redis- 
covered. 





Napoleon I 

Fall of Ferdinand VII of 
Spain and rule of 
Joseph Bonaparte 


REVOLUTION 
(1808-1821) 


Hidalgo, priest and rev- 
olutionary leader, 
1808-10. 





South American revolu- 
tions: Miranda, San 

Martin, Bolivar 

Sucre 


Morelos, second leader 
Occupation of Texas 


Revolutionary pamphlets 
and poetry; Heredia, 
Cuban poet. 








Monroe Doctrine 





IMPERIALISTIC 
REPUBLIC 
(1821-1857) 








“Plan of Iguala”’ 
Empire of Iturbide, 1821. 
Free masonry conflicts. 
Constitution of 1824; 
Victoria President. 
Recognition by powers. 
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Events in Non- 
Mexican History 


Periods in 
Mexican History 


Political and 
Military Events 


Economic and 
Social Conditions 


Cultural 
Progress 





Victoria Queen of 
England 


War with Texans; Texas 
independent, 1836. 


Abolition of slavery ; 
peonage continues. 


Galvan, Calderon, drama- 
tists. 





California gold rush 


Santa Anna President 

War with U. S., 1845; 
Texas annexed to U. 8.; 
California ceded. 





LIBERAL 
REPUBLIC 
(1857-1861) 


Gadsden Purchase of 
Arizona, 1853, 

{ndian Revolution (War of 
Reform) under Benito 
Juarez, President. 

Constitution of 1857; na- 
tionalization of church 
property. 


First railroad. 


Pesado, Carpio, poets. 
National Library estab 
lished. 





Abraham Lincoln, U. S. 
President 

American Civil War 

United Italy 

Napoleon ill of France 


‘EMPIRE OF MAXI- 


MILIAN (1861-67) 


RESTORED REPUB- 
LIC (1867-1911) 


French Invasion and Em- 
pire established. 

Uprising under Juarez; 
Maximilian executed, 
1857. 

Juarez President, 1867- 
1877. 


Altamirano, publicist port. 





Franco-Prussian War 


Congress of Berlin 


Porfirio Diaz, Dictator- 
President, 1877-1910. 


Modern economic deveiup- 
ment under Diaz; rail- 
roads, drainage canals, 
electricity , water sys- 
tems; harbors. 





Brazil a Republic 


Exchange of diplomatic 
representatives with 
foreign countries. 


Cotton mills, tobacco fac- 
tories, sugar refineries 
develo 

Foreign mining conces- 
sions granted ; foreign 
ownership of planta- 
tions, 


Flores, poet. 
Contreras, playright. 





Cuban Revolution 
Spanish-American War 


Indian peonage continued. 

Sanitation and public 
health improved under 
Liceaga. 


Delgado, novelist. 
Free compulsory educa 
tion in cities. 





Theodore Roosevelt, 
U. 8S. President. 


Russo-Japanese War 
Panama Canal 


Currency reform under 
Limantour. 

Agrarian difficulties. 

Railroad strikes. 


Modernista movement in 
literature ; 

Gutierrez Najera, Urbina, 
Martinez, Nervo. 





Woodrow Wilson, U. 
President 


World War 
Russian Revolution 


Treaty of Versailles 
League of Nations 


MODERN 
REVOLUTION 
(1911——) 


Downfall of Diaz, 1910. 

Madero, 1911; assassin- 
ated, 1913. 

Huerta, 1913. 

Carranza, 1914. 

U. 8S. Border expedition, 


1916, 
Reform Constitution, 1917. 


Banditry and Indian 
risings 


Labor Party organized. 


Federal Department of 
Education Dar men 





culture. 








Harding, U. S. President 


Coolidge, U. 8S. President. 

















one assassinated, 


1920. 
De la Huerta, provisional 
president. 
Obregon, President, 1921. 
U. 8. Recognition, 1923. 
Calles, President, 1925. 
Enforcement of Constitu- 
tion; Church and State 
Conflict, 1926. 











“Radical labor, land, and 
oil laws; friction with 
foreign governments. 

Good roads. 


Peonage eliminated. 
Yellow fever ended by 
Rockefeller Foundation. 





Revival of Maya art un- 
der Carillo in Yucatan. 

Vigorous modern paint- 
ing; Diego Rivera, Mar- 
tinez, Charlot. 








$75.00 


$1500 


S previously announced in THE SCHOLASTIC, Chan- 

ning Pollock, whose new play, “The Enemy,” is being 
published serially, beginning in this issue, has offered special 
prizes amounting to $75 for the best essays, not exceeding 
2,000 words in length, on the theme of this great drama. This 
contest will be conducted in connection with the Student- 
Written Number of THE SCHOLASTIC. First prize, $50; 
second and third prizes, $15 and $10. Closing date for manu- 
scripts, March 20, 1927. 


END now for your copy of the Rules and Information 

Governing the Scholastic Awards, a new annual group of 
prizes sponsored by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and 
conducted by THE SCHOLASTIC, for creative work done 
by secondary school students. $1,500 will be given in prizes. 
The prize-winning contributions will be published in the 
Student-Written Number. All copy due March 20, 1927. 
Address the Contest Editor, THE SCHOLASTIC, Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


British Empire Holds “Super-Parliament” 


The Imperial Conference 


HERE convened last week in London the 
ninth Imperial Conference composed of 
the heads of the British self-governing do- 
minions presided over by Stanley Baldwin, 

e Prime Minister. 

The Imperial Conference is a body with 
no official standing either. in the Constitution 
of the Empire or in the laws of the separate 
dominions. It has no legislative 
or compulsory powers. It can 
merely submit the recommenda- 
tions it agrees on to the parlia- 
ments of the respective members. 
This ambiguous organization is 
a characteristically British insti- 
tution developed during the past 
forty years by trial and error 
methods in an effort to provide 
some supreme cement between 
the divergent units in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, as 
that vast and heterogenious ag- 
gregation now prefers to call 
itself. “The first Imperial Con- 
ference was held in 1887 and 
was then called a Colonial Con- 
ference. On various occasions 
since then it has met in London 
at intervals of about four years. 
Until 1917 the Conference was 
merely an occasion upon which 
the British foreign and colonial 
ministers laid their plans before 
the colonial governments with 
no thought of securing the con- 
sent of the subject nations. In 
that year, however, Britain, 
facing the greatest crisis in her 
history, realized that she must 
make distinct concessions to the 
home governments in return for 
their, loyal support in the war. 
It was then promised that an 
Imperial Conference to be held 
after the war would take up 
the entire problem of the Em- 
pire’s constitutional relations to 
its members. A new Conference 
was held in Otctober, 1923, but 
nothing conclusive was accom- 
plished. Events of the past few 
years have served only to 
sharpen the points of friction, 
and the present Conference faces the very 
definite necessity of reaching some agreement 
that will satisfy all parties. 

The dominions have, since the war, at- 
tained a new importance and a consequently 
increasing sense of their independent rights. 


The dominions are represented at the pres-, 


ent Conference by their premiers: W. L. 
Mackenzie King for Canada, Stanley M. 
Bruce for Australia, J. G. Coates for New 
Zealand, Gen. J. B. M. Hertzog for South 
Africa, Walter S. Monroe for Newfoundland, 
President William T. Cosgrave of the Irish 
Free State, and an elected spokesman for the 
peoples and princes of India. The Confer- 
ence will sit for six weeks. It has no fixed 
docket except for the consideration of such 
inter-dominion questions as the control of 
wireless, cables, air transport, postal service, 
etc., about which there is no likelihood of 
disagreement. Several of the dominions will, 
however, raise more serious questions whith 


Wuchang in Desperate Straits 


affect the continuance of the Empire itself in 
its present form. ‘Traditionally the do- 
minions have had complete control of taxa- 
tion, public finance, and electoral matters, 
while the Empire has reserved the right to 
act for them in foreign relations and common 
defence. Among the issues which will prob- 
ably come up are these: 

1. Whether representatives of the British 
crown, such as the recently resigned Governor 





THE HEART OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


The. famous clock tower of Big Ben on the Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster, whose strokes are the pulse of the British Empire. 
The Conference now. sitting in its shadow may settle whether 
London is to remain a world capital or fade to an insular metropolis. 


General of Canada, Lord Byng, or his suc- 
cessor, Viscount Willingdon, can control the 
parliamentary machinery as did Byng in the 
recent controversy between the Canadian Lib- 
erals and Conservatives over the premiership 


and the dissolution of Parliament (Scholastic, 


October 2.) 

2. Whether the dominions may appoint 
their own diplomatic representatives between 
themselves and to outside nations. The Irish 
Free State now has a minister at Washington 
and the new Liberal government of Canada 
has announced its intention of sending as 
Minister to the United States, Gerald Mas- 
sey, a wealthy citizen of Toronto. The do- 
minions further have had the right of full 
membership in the Assembly of the League of 
Nations, and Ireland has even run for a seat 
in the Council of the League. 

3. Whether litigants in the dominions shall 
continue to have the right of appeal from 
the highest courts in their own country to 


; Mexico Rejects Catholic Petition; 


the British Privy Council, which still acts as 
a sort of Supreme Court for the Empire. 
Ireland and Canada are for abolishing this 
appeal. To carry a case to the Privy Council 
is a cumberous, expensive, and long-drawn- 
out process. On the other hand, judges from 
the dominions sit upon the Council and it 
does represent the tradition of the English 
common law in a unique way. 

4. Whether the dominions shall stand be- 
hind the Imperial Government 
in her commitments abroad. 
Since the war they have shown 
an increasing urge, much like 
that of the United States, to 
stay out of European affairs. 
They sent men and money over- 
seas but they are not too sure 
that they wish to tie themselves 
hand and foot to Great Britain 
in guaranteeing the Locarno 
treaties and other agreements. 
In the Far East, moreover, the 
white dominions of Australia 
and New Zealand are distinctly 
uneasy over the possible ag- 
gression of Japan, and it was 
that which induced the Bald- 
win government to proceed with 
plans for the development of 
the Singapore naval base. 

5. Whether the immigration 
policies of the Empire shall be 
controlled from London or from 
the dominion capitals. That 
England has upon her hands 
grave problems of unemploy- 
ment and over-population is ap- 
parent to all. The usual pan- 
acea has been the emigration of 
able-bodied young Englishmen 
to the sparsely: settled colonies, 
but some of the dominions have 
their own ideas about the ad- 
mission of immigrants. Serious 
racial questions between the 
whites on the one hand and the 
Negroes and Hindus on the 
other are disturbing South 
Africa. 

6. Whether England in return 
for tariff concessions in the do- 
minion markets will reciprocate 
by granting the dominions pref- 
erential treatment at home. The 
traditional British policy of free trade has 
given foreign exporters an advantage over 
those of the dominions, but every move 
toward a modified protective tariff in Eng- 
land has brought election defeats to the gov- 
ernment that proposed it. Probably some 
concerted agreement will be made to chal- 
lenge the monopoly of American-made movie 
films, which have become a thorn in the 
flesh to the British nations. 

It is plain that if the full demands of the 
dominions on these issues should be met, the 
British Commonwealth would no longer exist 
except in name only. Some of the dominions, 
such as the Irish Free State and South Africa, 
are demanding unqualified independence. 
Whether or not some exact legal definition 
of the status of the dominions can be reached 
that will satisfy their aspirations as well as 
the unity of the Empire, we shall soon see. 
One fact, however, that makes for cohesion 
between the members is their weakness from 
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the standpoint of white population and mili- 
tary and naval strength. Thrown upon their 
own, without the assured protecting arm of 
Britannia, ruler of the waves, many dominion 
leaders fear they might become a prey to 
other powers. 


England 


The coal strike goes from bad to worse. 
Last month the Government made a condi- 
tional offer to the Miners’ Federation, i. e., 
that if the miners would resume work under 
provisional district settlements, the Govern- 
ment would introduce a bill to set up a na- 
tional arbitration tribunal to review any local 
settlement unsatisfactory to the men. Re- 
cently the miners voted on this proposal by 
districts and instructed their delegates in a 
conference at London to reject the Govern- 
ment plan by the overwhelming vote of 737,- 
000 to 42,000. This defiance was made in 
the face of serious destitution and exhaustion 
of the federation resources. About 200,000 
miners out of more than a million have grad- 
ually drifted back to work because of neces- 
sity, although many of them urge the union 
not to surrender. 


Meantime the Trades Union Congress and 
the Labor Party held their annual confer- 
ences. A distinct sentiment was in evidence 
to condemn the policy of the general strike 
and class warfare, and the Labor Party voted 
by 3,400,000 to 209,000 against affiliation 
with the Communists. A. J. Cook, “em- 
peror” of the miners, came in for sharp crit- 
icism. Premier Baldwin was under pressure 
from his Conservative party conference to 
take a “stronger” attitude toward the unions, 
and to make strikes illegal without a secret 
ballot of the workers. But he declined to be 
stampeded into adopting undue force. 

Britain received an _ old-fashioned thrill 
when Alan Cobham, famous air pilot, re- 
turned to London from his 28;000-mile three 
months’ flight to Australia and back by way 
of Persia and India. He was wildly re- 
ceived at Parliament and knighted by the 
King. Sir Alan’s flight was made to demon- 
strate the practicability of regular air trans- 





CANADA’S NEW GOVERNOR GENERAL 


Viscount Willingdon, whose family name is 

Freeman-Thomas, has arrived in Ottawa to 

succeed Lord Byng of Vimy as the decorative 
head of the Dominion. 
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THREE LEADING MEMBERS OF THE NINTH IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


General J. B. Hertzog, the Boer Premier of the Union South Africa (left); Rt. Hon. Stan- 
ley M. Bruce, Prime Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia (center); Rt. Hon. J..G. 


Coates, Prime Minister of the Dominion of New Zealand (right). 


port to the Orient, and to locate favorable 
seaplane bases. 


International Organization 

Scarcely had the League of Nations ended 
its sessions when there met at Vienna the 
first “Pan-European Congress,” which some 
believe will become a rival organization 
weakening the League’s authority. It is an 
unofficial movement, initiated by Count Rich- 
ard Koudenhove-Kalergi, an idealist born of 
a Japanese mother and an Austrian father. 
Twenty-seven nations were represented, in- 
cluding Herr Loebe, president of the German 
Reichstag; Alexander*Kerensky, exiled Rus- 
sian leader, and Ramek and Seipel, present 
and former chancellors of Austria. Foreign 
Minister Briand of France gave it his bless- 
ing through the French Minister at Vienna, 
and there were speeches by ex-Chancellor 
Wirth of Germany, and other prominent Ger- 
mans and Frenchmen which carried on the 
spirit of the Briand-Stresemann agreement 
at Geneva. ‘The Congress adopted resolu- 
tions favoring compulsory arbitration of in- 
ternational disputes, abolition of tariff bar- 
riers, creation of European gold reserve 
banks, protection of racial minorities, and 
pleas for the active participation of Great 
Britain and Soviet Russia in “Pan Europe.” 


France 

Parliament reassembled after its summer 
recess and Premier Poincare introduced a 
budget in the Chamber of Deputies which 
for the first time since the war shows an 
apparent surplus, with receipts totalling 
slightly more than the 39,000,000,000 francs 
expenditures. He promised new measures for 
stabilization shortly. But no change was 
manifested in the Government’s attitude 
toward the American debt settlement; Poin- 
care’s intention is to press for ratification of 
the settlement wih a preamble clause at- 
tached setting forth the French case and leav- 
ing the way open for default in payments if 
future conditions make that necessary. 


Germany 
General Hans von Seeckt, head of the 
German Reichswehr, or national defense 


army allowed by the Treaty of Versailles, 
resigned under a cloud. Von Seeckt has 
always been a fire-eating monarchist and 
militarist, whose power was feared by 
France. Under the treaty, members of the 
Reichswehr must enlist for twelve years, to 
prevent the training of larger numbers in 
shorter terms. Princess Cecilie, wife of for- 
mer Crown Prince Wilhelm, asked the Gen- 
eral to allow her young son, Wilhelm, to 


take part in the fall maneuvers of a regiment 
in which the Hohenzollerns had always 
served. Von Seeckt overlooked the illegality 
and did not notify Defense Minister Gessler, 
For this indiscretion, Von Seeckt’s resignation 
was demanded. President Von Hindenburg 
at once appointed Lieut. Gen. Wilhelm Heye 
as chief of the army command. He is out- 
ranked, however, by two corps commanders 
and will have less authority. The incident 


is generally hailed in Allied circles as an im- 


portant victory for the democratic and peace- 
loving forces of Germany. 

Last June a national referendum resulted 
in leaving the property of the Hohenzollerns 
intact (Scholastic, Sept. 18). But the Kaiser 
had large landed estates in Prussia and has 
made claims against the Prussian. State for a 
settlement. Thereupon the Prussian Diet 
(not the Reichstag) voted, after violent riots 
between the communist and right-wing dep- 
uties, to grant the ex-Kaiser $5,000,000 cash 
and 280,000 acres of land. The Hohenzol- 
lern question is not yet ended, however, for 
the radical parties are constantly demanding 
confiscation of their property and expulsion 
of the whole family from Germany. 


Mexico 


The expected refusal of the Chamber of 
Deputies to amend the anti-religious sections 
of the federal constitution in response to 
Catholic pleas (Scholastic, Sept. 18, Oct. 2) 
was almost unanimous. When the Catholic 
bishops presented their petition, the vote was 
171 to 1 not to consider it. The lone deputy 
who opposed the Government’s will was 
Ernesto Hidalgo, an editor, who believed that 
the conflict should be ended to prevent the 
suffering of the poor under the Catholic boy- 
cott. The boycott is weakening, however, 
and the Catholics are beginning to resign 
themselves to no relaxation of the stringent 
laws. Since the clergy are not recognized as 
citizens, petitions signed by sixty prominent 
laymen, as well as great masses of memorials 
from common people in all parts of the 
country, with several hundred thousand sig- 
natures, have been presented. But the Con- 
gress remains adamant, and it appears that 
the Govertiment’s victory will be complete. 

Other events of importance in Mexico in- 
clude the resignation of Alberto Pani, secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the Calles cabinet, 
who is said to be at odds with Morones, the 
labor leader. Arturo Elias, Consul General 
in New York, and a cousin of the President, 
was appointed to succeed Pani. Néw decrees 
establishing a PetroleygBranch to supervise 
foreign oil operations, and rules limiting 


’ (Concluded on Page 30) 








The Fortnight in Public Affairs 


Campaign Enters Final Phase; Daugherty Jury Disagrees; 
President Forms Cotton Aid Board to Meet Crisis 


The Campaign 


A* the candidates rounded the turn into 

the home stretch of the campaign for 
next ‘l‘uesday’s general election which will 
choose a new House of Representatives, new 
United States Senators in 32 states, and new 
governors in thirty-four, the contests in New 
York, Illinois, and Pennsylvania stood out 
as commanding national interest not only be- 
cause they will determine the composition of 
the Seventieth Congress, but for their pos- 
sible effects on the Presidential election of 
1928 and the future of the direct primary 
system. 

In New York, the gubernatorial contest be- 
tween Governor Smith and Representative 
Mills is being fought out principally on 
issues of economy in state government, the 
Republicans charging that the boasted effi- 
ciency of the Smith administration is a myth. 
Mr. Mills makes much of a “scandal” in the 
Democratic health administration of New 
York City, under which a recent investiga- 
tion of the Citizens Union, a reform or- 
ganization, has shown that “bootleg” milk 
(i. e., milk which does not meet the legal 
standards of purity and sanitation) worth 
$34,000,000 a year, has been smuggled into 
the city with the connivance of city officials. 

The New York senatorial campaign, in 
which both Senator Wadsworth and Judge 
Wagner favor modification of the prohibition 
law, has been complicated by the injection of 
a dry independent Republican candidate, 
Franklin W, Cristman, an up-state attorney, 
who is likely to garner many votes from 
members of both parties who demand en- 
forcement, rather than virtual nullification 
of prohibition. 

A somewhat similar situation exists in IIli- 
nois, where both the Republican candidate 
for the Senate, Col. Frank L. Smith, and the 
wet Democratic candidate, George Brennan, 
have been shown by the Senate Investigating 
Committee to have received financial aid 
amounting to over a million dollars from 
Samuel Insull, the Chicago public utilities 
magnate, and other special . interests. 
Although Smith is reputed dry, these condi- 
tions provide a fruitful soil for the can- 
didacy of Hugh S. Magill who has been 
nominated by petition hy an independent dry 
Republican group. The electorate of both 





THE CAMPAIGN IS ON 


parties is apathetic to the corruption issue, 
however, and Smith’s election is generally 
predicted. 

In Pennsylvania, where Former Secretary 
of Labor William B. Wilson (Dem.), is 
making a strong campaign against Repre- 
sentative William S. Vare, the wet boss of 
Philadelphia, for the Senate, the contest has 
been enlivened recently by the crusade 
against “purchased” seats of Senator George 
W. Norris, the Nebraska Progressice Repub- 
lican. On a speaking invasion of the rock- 
ribbed Republican stronghold. Norris has 
supported Wilson, urging Vare’s defeat as 
unfit to represent Pennsylvania in the Sen- 
ate. Many church organizations, ordinarily 
Republican, have repudiated Vare, and a Re- 
publican victory is by no means certain. 

At Washington the Administration leaders 
are plainly apprehensive that the Coolidge 
Republicans will lose control of the Senate, 
although the indications are that they will 
have a comfortable majority in the House. 
The President, while taking no active part 
in the state campaigns, has urged support 
of the regular Republican ticket on the basis 
of a continuation of business prosperity. 


The Daugherty Trial 

The three-weeks’ trial of former Attorney 
General Harry M. Daugherty and former 
Alien Property Custodian Thomas W. Miller 
for conspiracy to defraud the Government 
in returning $7,000,000 worth of stock in the 
American Metals Company to its former 
German owners (Scholastic, Oct. 2, Oct, 16) 
resulted in a stalemate. After sixty-five 
hours of wrangling, the Jury reported that 
it could reach no agreement and was dis- 
charged by Federal Jud » Julian W. Mack. 
It was privately reported that the jury stood 
ten to two for the cc _ iction of Miller and 
six to six against Daugherty. Whether a 
new trial will be undertake. by the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been left to the decision 
of United States Attorney Emory Buckner, 
the capable and courageous prosec. tor. ‘Che 
case has definitely proved that two high of- 
ficials received money for irfluencing the 
course of the Government’s action, but for 
technical reasons no proof of conspiracy be- 
tween them could be established, 


Cotton 

The October crop report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, estimating the 1926 cot- 
ton crop at 16,627,000 bales, more than 
500,000 beyond the previous high record of 
1914 and forty per cent greater than the pro- 
duction of the past few years, has precipi- 
tated a serious emergency in the South. Cot- 
ton prices fell in a few weeks from 16.75 
cents a pound to 12..5, whereas the cost of 
production generally is over 16 cents. This 
means a probable average loss of $20 per 
bale, or a total of more than $300,000,000. 
The cotton farmers of the South are in much 
the same dilemma as the corn farmers of the 
Middle West (Scholastic, Sept. 18) viz., that 
a surplus beyond the actual demand depresses 
the price of the entire crop. Southern busi- 
ness men and Congressional leaders fear 
widespread financial suffering, and are urg- 
ing Government aid to absorb the surplus. 

The President met. the cotton crisis by ap- 
pointing a special federal commission con- 
sisting of Eugene W. Meyer, former Di- 
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STEPHEN G. PORTER 


Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, who has been seeking to im- 
prove the Foreign Service. 


rector of the War Finance Corporation, and 
Secretaries Mellon, Hoover, and Jardine, of 
the Treasury, Commerce, and Agriculture 
Departments. This board will supervise the 
expenditure of $30,000,000 in Government 
credits to Southern planters. It will conduct 
an immediate survey to determine what ma; 
be done to induce foreign importers of cot- 
ton as well as American spinning factories 
to make long-term purchases in order to 
prevent forced sales at low prices. ‘The 
Southern banks and the Federal farm credit 
machinery will be mobilized to extend re- 
lief. The commission will also take steps to 
keep down the 1927 cotton acreage. 


Branch Banking 


The effort-of national banks to obtain au- 
thority to establish branch banks in their re- 
spective municipal areas, embodied in the 
McFadden Bill, which was held up in the 
last session of Congress (Scholastic, May 29), 
received new impetus from the annual con- 
vention of the American Bankers Association 
at Los Angeles. After a long and bitter de- 
bate between the supporters of the bill and 
the champions of the state banks, which fear 
the competition of national banks, the As- 
sociation voted, 413 to 268, in favor of the 
McFadden bill, but without the Hull amend- 
ment, which provides that national banks 
shall not establish branches in states whose 
laws prohibit branch banking by state banks. 


Foreign Service 


Allen W. Dulles, formerly Chief of the 
Near East Division of the State Department, 
and one of the American d:legates to the 
Preliminary Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva, resigned trom the Foreign Service 
because of the “financial burden involved in 
accepting higher positions in the diplomatic 
service.” He had just been appointed 
Counselor to the Legation at Peking, at a 
salary of $8,000, but declares that this would 
be inadequate to meet the demands for pub- 
lic expenditures that the post entails, The 
incident raised again the vexed question of 
payment of American diplomats (Scholastic, 
Feb. 20, 1926), which prevents men without 
private incomes from accepting service. Rep- 
resentative Stephen G. Porter, chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, who 
has made the improvement of the foreign 
service his special hobby, will move again 
for increased salaries. 
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A London barrister wooed an Austro-Hun- 
garian music teacher in Esperanto, the in- 
ternational language, and were married in 
that tongue. “Ma volas,” said the bride when 
American girls would say “I will” to the 
clergyman’s question, “Wilt thou love, honor, 
cherish, etc. ?” 

a 


Marie of Roumania, with her youngest 
daughter, Primcess Ileana, and her _ son, 
Prince Nicholas, arrived on their long ex- 
pected American tour, and were met in 
every city by extravagant adulation. At 
Washington, the Queen was guest at a state 
dinner given by the President and Mrs. 
Coolidge. It was the first time that royalty 
has been officially entertained as such in 
the capital of the republic. An undercur- 
rent of protest rolled up from many quarters 
at the tinge of commercialization and pub- 
licity that seems to attend Marie’s visit. 


Bubbles from the News Caldron 


A statue of Samuel Jones Tilden, Demo- 
cratic statesman, who missed election to the 
Presidency in 1876 over Rutherford B, Hayes 
by one vote in a special committee of the 
House of Representatives, was unveiled on 
Riverside Drive, New York. ‘The sculptor 


was William Ordway Partridge, and it was 


presented by the Tilden estate. Mr. Tilden 
left most of his fortune in a trust fund for 
the creation of the New York Public Library. 


The Sesqui-centennial Exposition has been 
a financial failure, according to an announce- 
ment by Mayor Kendrick of Philadelphia. 
The deficit aggregates more than $3,000,000. 
Less than 5,000,000 persons have attended it, 
as against three times as many who attended 
the Centennial Exposition in 1876, 


An outbreak of mob spirit led to the lynch- 
ing of three Negroes in Aiken, S. C., and one 
in Dover, Tennessee. The sheriffs in both 
cases disclaimed knowledge of the identity 
of the lynchers, although they surrendered 
the keys of the jails to them. 


George Harvey, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain, and editor of the North Amer- 
ican Review, announced the sale of that pub- 
lication, one of the oldest of American peri- 
odicals. Among its early editors were James 
Russell Lowell and Edward Everett. 


Gems formerly owned by the French royal 
family, worth over $3,000,000, were stolen 
from the chateau of the Duc d’Aumale at 
Chantilly, France, by robbers who scaled the 
castle moat and wall. 








Mexico’s New Day 
(Concluded from Page 18) 


Indian leaders was Felipe Carillo, the mar- 
tyred Governor of Yucatan, whose purpose 
was to assist the Maya Indians of his state 
to rebuild their own life among the monu- 
ments of their past racial glory. Agricul- 
tural education and experimentation has gone 
hand in hand with the teaching of the Maya 
language and the study of Maya ruins in 
Yucatan. It is certain that in such efforts 
as this Mexican education is forced to bor- 
row from foreign ideas and experience; but 
through it all there is the desire to develop 
the indigenous in the making of a new na- 
tional life, and to avoid submission to an 
artificially transplanted alien culture, 











ROUMANIAN LEGATION, WASHINGTON 
Which was turned over complete to Queen 
Marie for the royal residence in America. 


DR. GEORGE VAN BIESBROECK 
Astronomer, inspecting the 40-inch lens of 
telescope. 


the great Yerkes Observatory 


THE MAN WHO WAS. ALMOST PRESIDENT 
This statue of Samuel J. Tilden, the philan- 
thropist, was recently set up in New York. 


































































1 The American Legion held its annual con- 
f vention in Philadelphia. High spots were 
e the presence of one of the famous Paris taxi- 
¢ cabs used to rush poilus to the First Battle 

t of the Marne; the election of Howard P. 

t Savage of Chicago as national commander; 

; the refusal to favor ratification b the U. S 
Senate of the Geneva protocol forbidding the 

s use of poison gas in war; and the choice of 

0 Paris as the scene of next year’s convention, 

e possibly with General Pershing present, 

it 1} 

a The planet Mars aroused _ excitement 
among astronomers when it approached 
closer to the earth than it has been or will 
be for many years on October 26. Ob- 
servatories throughout the country have been 

ai trying to get more exact observations and 

a photographs to settle some of the many 

o dubious questions about the nature of the 

. planet’s surface and atmosphere. 

n- oO] 

Mrs. Lottie Schoemmell, a New York 

¥ mother, swam from Albany to New York, 

ie approximately 160 miles, in an actual swim- 

a ming time of 57 hours, 11 minutes, covering 

" about ten days, and breaking all previous 

‘ records fo: the distance. 

ks a] 

se 

cs. Babe Ruth added luster to his reputation 
as a human being, if not as a ball player, 
by calling on 11-year-old Johnny Sylvester 
of Fssex Falls, N. J., whose life was de- 

he spaired of from blood poisoning. Johnny 

% immediately began to improve. 
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CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 

ENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
rinted on the best paper! What more can sheet music 
be! There are over 2300 compositions in the Century catalogue 
all 15c¢ (20c in Canada)—masterpieces like “Poet and P 
“Rigoletto,” 
—all certified to be exactly as the masters wrote them. Ask 
for Century—Patronize the Century dealer. 
price is only possible because of his small profit. 
T ier 2300 compositions free on request. 

successful teachers use and rec- 4 

ommend CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC ezx- 

clusively—because they know it is all that yood 
music can be—vyet its price is but 15c a copy; , 

and they know parents appreciate the soog 
ishing Co., 250 W. 40th St., N-Y.C. 





eas- 


“Souvenir,” ‘“‘Wedding March,” etc. 


Ceniury’s low 
Complete 
























KISKIMINETAS 


A college Preparatory Schovl 
for Boys. A Kiski graduate is 
thoroughly prepared to enter any 
American College or University. 

Small classes, unusual equipment 
and individual instruction, make 
Kiski a real home school. 


For catalogue address 
A. W. WILSON, Jr., Pres. 


SALTSBURG, PA. 























The Enemy—Act I. 
(Continued from Page 11) 


luxuriously.): Thanks: I don’t coddle my- 
self! (He stretches his legs.) And so the 
boy’s twenty-four. I shouldn’t have remem- 
bered. When his mother was alive... . 
well, she was a sentimental person! (Carl 
winces.) Babied him! That’s what’s the 
matter now! Anyway, I’ve a question to ask 
the Professor! Business! Generally, pro- 
fessors are fools . . . but not your father! I 
always say learning isn’t altogether wasted 
when Arndt’s education once helped me to 
make three thousand crowns! (He produces 
@ paper.) Well, here we have the schedule 
for the day! 


Pau: (Seated L. C., meekly): We had 
some plans, too. 
BEHREND: (Ignoring them): After dinner, 


we walk in the Prater. 


Pauti; (Taking hope): That was our 
idea, also. 
BEHREND: (Considering its abandonment; 


then, with condescension) : Still... it’s a 
good idea! Coffee in the third coffee house, 
and then ... (Producing some bits of green 
paper) . . . six tickets for Ronacher’s! (Pauli 
jumps up in delight.) My birthday gift, and 
not inexpensive, I tell you! 

Pauti: (Very prot» Oh! 

BEHREND: Personally, a music hall bores 
me, but today we think first of Carl! 


Baruska: (Coming into the doorway): 
Eight places? (Pauli nods.) 

BEHREND: Six tickets. 

PauLi: One of the eight is a child—Mizzi’s 
little son, Kurt. 

BEHREND: Oh, well then, that’s all right! 
Carl remains at home! 

Pauti: I remain... 

Bruce: Nonsense! We'll get another 
ticket! 

BeHREND: (Glowering at him): Of 


course! Why should I care for a few crowns? 

(Baruska takes Jan out through an unseen 
door in the dining-room L.) 

Bruce: Let me pay for.. 

BEHREND: Certainly not! ‘I telephone! 
(Pauli indicates telephone on desk.) Per- 
haps ..on Sunday... there may not be 
another ticket! (Jn reaching for the phone, 
he has dislodged Pauli’s apron, which falls 
away, disclosing the machine.) What's this? 
A new typewriter! 


Pauti: (In the tone of one just making a 
discovery): Oh, yes! 
BEHREND: Telephones and _ typewriters! 


Pretty extravagant for a professor! 

CarL: The typewriter is mine. 

BeHREND: (Sneering): Oh, well .. .you; 
with the money you’re making! 

Bruce: It was my birthday gift. 

BEHREND: You English—can afford these 
luxuries—with the advantage you take of us! 

Cart: That isn’t kind, father. 

BeEHREND: « (Furious): What! If you read 
the trade reports .. . How else do they get 
the better of us? (Professor Arndt enters L. 
He is a very quiet, ory kindly but vigorous 
man well over sixty. A big man—in every 
way—with a lofty forehead, and gentle, spec- 
tacled eyes, His is a pervading calm, which 
gives the effect of tremendous dignity. His 
woice is low and caressing; it caresses every- 
one; but especially Pauli.) No-one doubts 
that ours\is the superior race! 

ProressorR: Quite right, August! No one 
doubts that his is the superior race! The 
only difficulty is getting the other races to 
agree to it. 

Pau: (Taking his arm; moved both by 
delight and diplomacy): Father! We’re go- 
ing to Ronacher’s! Mr. Behrend has invited 
us! 

BEHREND: I telephone for a seventh ticket! 
(He picks up the phone.) An American 


typewriter, too! How these foreigners stand 
together! Really, there should be a law to 
keep Austria for the Austrians! (Into phone) 
Seventy-one... zero... eleven. (To the 
others): Of course, in a way, Carl’s type- 
writer benefits the nation! 

Pauti: (Taken in): Yes, certainly! 

BEHREND: The more plays he writes, the 
more postage. Carl’s stamps aren’t just 
stamps; they’re round trip tickets. 

ProFessoR: Even Goethe had to begin... 
and Schiller and Lessing! 

BEHREND: (Contemptuously): Lessing... 
who ended by starving! And Schiller, who, 
but for his poetry, might have been a good 


soldier. (Puts down phone.) Engaged! 

ProFessor: (Offering one): A pipe, Aug- 
ust? 

BeHREND: (Taking one cigar from his 
pocket): I prefer a cigar. 

Proressor: Goethe did more to make Ger- 


many respected and understood than all her 
warriors. 
BEHREND: (Sneering): Understood? 
ProressoR: When people understand one 
another they will not need soldiers. Eng- 
land’s greatest conqueror was not Nelson, but 


Shakespeare. 

BEHREND: That should be in one of your 
lectures. 

ProFessor: It is, 

BEHREND: (Again into the phone): Sev- 
enty-one... zero . . eleven. (To the 
professor): Carl has talked that way ever 
since he entered your classes, A boy who 


ought to be thinking of business ... and 
marriage ... wasting time with pen and 


paper! ’ 
Bruce: Hence the typewriter! 
BEHREND: Can one dress his wife in 


paper? That’s what comes of writing! Can 
one put ink in the baby’s bottle? 


Bruce: That depends on the color of the 
baby! 
(Pauli, to conceal her laughter . goes 


into the dining-room and fusses with the 
table.) 

BEHREND: (Getting her amusement, and then 
“busy” on the phone, bangs down the latter): 
Damn! 

Proressor: Great fortunes, I grant you, 
are made chiefly by gratifying appetites... 
of one kind or another. But there are great- 
er things than great fortunes... the great 
thrill and happiness of creating a great 
thought. (He boasts a little humorously; 
perhaps with purpose, since his eyes take in 
Carl and Pauli.) And thinking does not al- 
ways leave one entirely poor—greatly as gov- 
ernments discourage it. Pauli and I have 
our beautiful pictures, and my life insurance, 
and a mortgage on a farm that belongs to 
Baruska’s father! 


BEHREND: I don’t believe in such transac- 
tions! (He picks up the phone.) 
Proressor: We got it in the usual way, 


and then the old fellow suggested we let 
Baruska work here to pay the interest! 

BEHREND: (Slamming down the phone 
again): Engaged! In all the world there 
are no telephones like ours! We stop at 
Ronacher’s on our way to the Prater! 

Proressor: My gift is foolish and senti- 
mental. The first lecture you attended. 
(Gives it to Carl.) 

CarL: (Delighted): The first! (Looking 
at the beginning.) I remember your voice! 

Bruce: I don’t remember Muller’s! 

Car_: I was so frightened. 

Bruce: I was sound asleep! 

BEHREND: Carl is always frightened! 

CarL: (Gripping the Professor's hand): 
Thank you! What a wonderful day! A 
wrist watch... a typewriter... 

BEHREND: Seven tickets! 

Bruce: And a lecture! (They laugh.) 

ProFessor: Not to speak of a strange par- 
cel... (Im the dining-room, Pauli stiffens 
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with alarm. The Professor raises his voice.) 


Pauli! 
Pauui: Yes, father! 
ProFessoR: What did you do with the 


package that came for Carl? 
PauLi: (Coming into the doorway): 1 


don’t remember. 

Proressor: (He does. Pointing): In the 
desk drawer. 

Pau: (Distraught): No! Til get it 


later! 

CarL: (Suspicion becoming certainty): 
Now! (He starts for the desk.) 

Pauti: Carl... don’t! (He has the 
package.) Not until you’re alone! 

Bruce: It’s from a woman! Who'd have 
suspected! (Carl has identified the package, 
and stands, transfixed, staring at the address.) 
Open it! Or do you recognize the perfume? 
(Close to Carl, he sees that something is 
amiss.) What’s wrong? 

BEHREND: (Over his son’s shoulder; point- 
ing to the left upper corner of the envelope.) 
You left your rubbers! 

Pau: (Blazing): That’s mean and cruel! 
(The Professor checks her by touching her 
arm.) Carl is a great author! 


ProFEssoR: Doubtless! 
Pautt: You'll be proud of him some day. 
BEHREND: Doubtless! 


CarL: Please don’t say any more about it! 


ProFessor: (To Behrend): Come into my 
room! Es 
BEHREND: (Viciously): He always writes 


plays about something! When people want 
girls, and stories of crime—and—and—/( The 
Professor touches his arm.) Yes. 1 want to 
ask you a question. (They start for the door 
L.) What would happen if twenty of us 
joined to buy all the grain? 


PRoFESssOR: The rest of us would have no 
bread! 
BEHREND: Oh, we raise the price only a 


few hellers! But how much wheat comes 
from outside? Where can one go for sta- 
tistics ? 

ProFessoR: This way! (And, as Behrend 
continues, they exuent L.) 


Pau: (Touching Carl’s arm): Carl! 
Bruce: Don’t forget . . . London! 
Cart: (Ruefully; to Pault): You were 


right about the rubbers. (Enter Baruska.) 


BaruskA: (Excited): Fraulein come look 
at him... with his great, round, brown 
belly! 

Bruce: Behrend? 

BarusKA: My goose! Come show me how 


to fix the radishes on his platter! 

Pauti: (Getting her apron): I'm coming! 
(And leaving Carl to Bruce—with an un- 
spoken admonition, she follows Baruska off 


L.) 

Bruce: Do you know Bergman? (Carl, 
shakes his head.) 1 thought perhaps he didn’t 
like you. 

Car: He didn’t like the play. And he’s 
right. 

Bruce: You'll give it up? 


Cart: (Shakes his head again): Yl do 
it over. 

Bruce: Hard lines! 

Cart: I’m not afraid... of anything 
that’s my job! I want to show people the 
folly and waste of prejudice and dissention! 
Tomorrow I’m going to find work .. . that 
will pay a few crowns... and I'll take 
cheap lodgings ... and eat very little... 
and write. . and write again... and a 


again... until I’ve proved to myself . 
and everyone ... that I can write! 
Bruce: (With vast approval): Right! 


(Goes up to refill his pipe from a jar on the 
bookcase L. Carl’s eyes follow him and go 
farther—through the door ... to Pauli. A 
pause.) 


Act I of “The Enemy” will be concluded 
in the next issue. See Page 21 for an an- 
nouncement of interest about “The Enemy.” 
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A Grim Survivor of Spain's Regime 


By Antonia J. Stemple 


NE need not go to Mexico or Peru 

to feel the touch of tropic romance 

that pervades the Latin-American 

world. For when we remember that the 

Spanish conquest touched every shore of 

the Caribbean, we are not surprised to 

find in Florida a city unique in charm 

as well as in antiquity—St. Augustine, 

the oldest white settlement in the United 
States, indeed in North America. 


Discovered by Ponce de Leon, away 
back in 1518, when he was searching 
for the fabled Fountain of Youth, and 
permanently settled in 1565 by Pedro 
de Menendez, the ancient city is thor- 
oughly Spanish in the old part. The 
trail of the Spanish discoverers is over 
everything from the nomenclature of 
the streets to the architecture of the 
buildings. The most extensive and in- 
teresting souvenir of Spanish occupan- 
cy, however, is the fortress of San 
Marco, or as it is known now, Fort 
Marion. This is the oldest and one of 
the most important historical relics in 
the United States. Its first stone was 
laid in 1592, so it is said, and it was 
completed in 1756. Thirty million dol- 
lars have gone into this grim, grey 
structure of defense, which now serves 
merely as a show place. 


Fort Marion covers no less than five 
acres of ground and its walls are nine 
feet thick on the bottom and about half 
that thickness on the top. It boasts a 
40-foot moat, which is partly filled with 
sand. It is a complete medieval fortress 
and one of the best preserved speci- 
mens of military architecture in the 
world. The views in every direction are 
superb. As one gazes upon the moat, the 
thick ramparts, the dungeons, the tor- 
ture chambers, the courtyard and its 
other devices for defense and offense, 
one is thankful that one’s lot is cast in 
this generation. 


The fortress is built of coquina, a 
queer cement manufactured by Dame 
Nature through the course of centuries 





A VIEW FROM THE RAMPARTS 


One of the four watch-towers, looking out 
cver the lagoons toward the Atlantic. 





MEDIEVAL SPAIN IN AMERICA 


The massive bastions of old Fort Marion 
at St. Augustine, showing the moat at left. 


from the age-old accumulation of tiny 
sea shells. The stone is quarried in 
blocks, and is quite soft when first dug 
but becomes hard and enduring after 
exposure to the air. One can readily 
see the tiny shells of which coquina 
(the Spanish word for shell fish) is 
composed, and here and there a larger 
shell will be imbedded. This material 
was quarried on an island a few miles 
from St. Augustine, and carried here on 
cross bars resting on the backs of 
Indian captives, negro slaves, and con- 
victs brought from Mexico and Spain. 
One shudders to think how much heart- 
break, misery and human wretchedness 
this old fort has caused. 


Prisoners in the appalling dungeons 
were doomed to total darkness. The 
torture chambers testify to the horrible 
ingenuity of man in a wicked cause. 
There are three of these chambers, each 
one worse than the next. The timbers 
and holes may still be seen where the 
rack was placed. The dungeon which 
interests visitors most is that in which 
Coacoochee, a celebrated chief of the 
Seminole Indians, was confined. He was 
captured in October, 1837, and kept in 
this dreary, dark, but quite large cell, 
until, greatly emaciated from self-im- 
posed starvation, he watched his chance 
and managed to wriggle through the 
one tiny grated window eighteen feet 
from the floor. It is hard to see how 
he did it. The treatment of the Semi- 
nole Indians by the United States is not 
a pretty story, and this Seminole chief- 
tain appears to have been a more heroic 
figure than his captors. 


At the four corners of Fort Marion 
are massive projecting watch towers. 
The fert was equipped with twenty- 
four cannon, each weighing about 
8,000 pounds. Most of these cannon 
are now distributed in various points 
about St. Augustine. An oven for mak- 
ing hot shot, and the huge iron doors 
leading to the cells are other points of 
special interest. ; 
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2. November Anniversaries ~: 


Nowl4——The Lewis and, Clark eXpedition reached 
Pacific tide-water, 1805.—Postal money-order sys- 
tem came \inta operation, in»; n tate 
1864.—Earthquake in Portugal, '50,000 * at 
Lisbon, 1755. ' oa SS OMG 2 

Nov. 2—James K. Polk, eleventh,President of the 
United States,’ born, 1795.-LFirst. trip of the 
first locomotive, built in the’ United States, on 
the Charleston and Hamburg Railroad in South 
Carolina, 1830. 

Nov. 3—William Cullen Bryant, American poet, 
born, 1794.—Ulysses S. Grant elected President 
of the United States, 1871.—Congress ‘of Vienna 
opened, 1814.—Bolshevists under: Lenin ‘seized 
supreme power in Russia, 1917, 

Nov. 4—George Peabody, the eminent philanthrop- 
ist, died, 1869.—Charles W. Eliot resigned the 
presidency of Harvard University, 1908.—For- 
mal opening of Erie Canal, 1825. 

Nov. 5—Russians defeated by the British and 
French in battle of Inkerman, Crimean War 
1854.—Woodrow. Wilson elected President of 
the United States, 1912. > 

Nov. 6—Abraham Lincoln elected President of th 
United States, 1860.—First Parliament of the 
Dominion. of Canatla met at Ottawa, 1867.— 
ee Republic recognized by United States, 
1 ' 


Nov. 7—Platt R. Spencer, originator of the Spen- 
cerian method of penmanship, born, 1800.—The 
first marriage of a Hindu widow was celebrated 
at Calcutta, 1856.—Japanese captured Tsingtau, 
1914.—Battle of Cambrai, 1917. 

Nov. 8—Sarah Bernhardt, the great French actress 


made her American debut in New York, 1880.— 
The first through train left Montreal for Van- 
couver, 1885.—Bavaria proclaimed a _ republic, 
1918. 

Nov. 9.—King Edward VII of Great Britain, born, 
1841.—First Battle of Ypres, 1914.—German 
Kaiser abdicates, 1918. 

Nov. 10—Oliver Goldsmith, the writer and et, 
born, 1728.—The —_— of Europe agreed on 
extermination of the African slave trade, 1888. 

Nov. 11—Execution of the Haymarket Anarchists 
in Chicago, 1887.—America’s Unknown Soldier 
was buried in Arlington National Cemetery, 
1921.—Armistice in World War signed, 1918. 

Nov. 12.—Joseph Hopkinson, author of “Hail Co- 
lumbia,”’ born, 1770.—The Constitution of the 
new French Republic was proclaimed, 1848. 

Nov. 13—Valentine Harvy, inventor of the art of 
printing with raised.letters for the blind, born 
1745.—Submarine telegraph between England 
and France opened, 1851. 

Nov. 14—Bruce discovered the source of the Blue 
Nile, 1770.—Atlanta burned, and Sherman began 
his march to the sea, 1864. 


Nov. 15—Sir William Herschel, the eminent. as- 
tronomer, born, 1738.—-Saturn’s dusky ring was 
discovered by Bond, 1850.—Articles of Confed- 
eration adopted by Congress, 1777. : 

Nov. 16—Samuel F. Smith, author of “America,” 
died, 1895. 

Nov. 17—Formal opening of the Suez Canal, 1869. 
—Woman’s Christian Temperance Union organ- 
ized, 1874. - 

Nov. 18—Louis J. M. Daguerre, pioneer in the 
art of photography, born, 1789.—Prince Charles 
of Denmark Was elected King of Norway, :1905. 
—First opera house opened in New York, 1833. 

Nov. 19 James A. Garfield, twentieth President 
of the United States, born, 1831.—Lincoln’s ad- 
dress at Gettysburg, 1863.—First assembling of 
the Russian Zemstvos, .at, Petrograd, 1904.— 
Nullification ordinance in South Carolina, 1832. 

Nov. 20—Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Canadian statesman 
and premier, born, 1841.—First national en- 
campment of the G. A. R. opened at Indian- 
apolis, 1866. 

Nov. 21—Voltaire, French skeptic and man of let- 
ters, born, 1694.—Congress met in’ Washington 
for the first time, 1800.—German fleet surrend- 
ers to British, 1918. 

Nov. 22—Geroge Eliot (Mary Ann Evans), famous 
novelist, born, 1819.—Napoleon III elected Em- 
peror of the French, 1852. 

Nov. 23—Franklin Pierce, fourteenth President 
of the United States, born, 1804. 

Nov. 24—Benedict Spinoza, the Fest Dutch phil- 
osopher, born, 1632.—Battle of Lookout Moun- 
tain, 1863. 

Nov. 25—New York City evacuated by the Brit- 
ish, 1783.—Battle of Chattanooga or Missionary 
Ridge, 1863. 

Nov. 26—William Cowper, Sagi poet, born, 
1731.—Rheims bombarded and seriously dam- 
aged by the Germans, 1914. 

Nov. 27—Completion of the Hoosac Tunnel, 1873. 

Nov. 28—Louisa M. Alcott, author of “Little 
Women,” born, 1832.—Washington Irving, Amer- 
ican novelist and historian, died, 1859. 

Nov. 29—Horace Greeley, journalist and, presidéen- 
tial candidate, died, 1872.—The _ first Japanese 
Parliament was opened by the Emperor, 1890. 

Nov. 30—Cyrus W. Field, projector. of the ocean 
telegraph, born, 1819—Samu L.. Clemens 
(Mark Twain), born, 1835. idles 
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MAYAN TABLET, FROM THE TEMPLE OF THE CROSS AT PALENQUE 
This magnificent carving, on three slabs of cream-colored limestone, preserved in the National 


Museum, represents two priests officiating at the rites of the “maize god.” 
Those with dots and bars attached indicate numbers. 


are inscriptions in hieroglyphics. 


Greece and Rome 
(Concluded from Page 11) 


Ile it was who received Cortez with 
courtesy and died in captivity for his pains. 
The Spanish were repulsed by the enraged 
Aztecs on the famous “Sad Night,” June 30, 
1520, but next year Cortez returned with a 
stronger army, and aided by the outbreak 
of smallpox introduced among the Aztecs by 
the Europeans, he stormed the citadel and 
killed Cuahtemoc, the last of the Aztec 
kings. 

Returning to the Mayas for a hasty sur- 
vey of the supreme native American culture, 
we find first that their architectural efforts 
were expended on monumental public build- 
ings, palaces, and temples, centering about 
great civic plazas. The common people lived 
in thatched huts. The stone buildings were 
low, usually of one or two stories, and were 
built on flat pyramids or artificial platforms 
ascended by long flights of steps. The walls 
were constructed of cut limestine filled with 
a sort of concrete. The rooms were vaulted, 
rarely more than twelve feet wide, for the 
Mayas were not familiar with the keystone 
arch. At Chichen Itza the most important 
buildings are of the later Toltec period and 
include the Castillo, or temple of Kukulcan 
(the Mayan Quetzalcoatl), on a 100-foot 
pyramid facing a great esplanade leading to 
the cenote, or sacred well, a quarter mile 
away. Here the most beautiful of the 
Mayan maidens were hurled into the deep 
pool as living sacrifices, toge:‘her with the 
costliest treasures of the people. There are 
also the great Colonnade of a Thousand 
Columns surrounding a 20-acre court, and 
the huge “tlachtli” field, where a sacred Tol- 
tec game somewhat like basketball was 
played. At Uxmal stands the House of the 
Governor, 330 feet long, the largest of the 
Mayan buildings. 

Seulpture among the Mayas shows a 
marked progression from the crude earlier 
attempts to the remarkably free and real- 
istic decorations of the great period. In 
knowledge of perspective, foreshortening, and 
composition, the Mayas were distinctly su- 
perior to the Egyptians and Assyrians. They 
drew the human body gracefully, but their 
finest efforts were devoted to their fantastic 
gods and conventionalized animals in reliefs 
on buildings, altars, and stelae (inscribed 


On each side 


upright stone tablets). The serpent pervades 
their entire art, but they also used the turtle, 
jaguar, birds, monkeys, etc. Many of these 
decorations are elaborately colored. They 
were also expert in pottery, engraving, tex- 
tiles, precious stone work, and goldsmithing. 

The Mayan calendar and counting systems 
were extremely complex and in some respects 
more accurate than any other previous to 
the Gregorian calendar that we now use. 
They were based on very exact observations 
of the movements of the sun, the moon, and 
the planets visible to the naked eye, partic- 
ularly of Venus. It is possible that they 
were able to predict eclipses. They knew 
with accuracy the length of the year, 365.24 
days, and established 18 20-day months, 
with a “leap” period of 5 days. Each day 
had a name of its own, and was placed in 
the month by a numerical system. They 
also had a century of 52 years and a “cal- 
endar round” of 18,980 days, after which the 
count began over again. 


Their number system was based on twenty 
instead of ten, and took account of “place 
values” (tens, hundreds, etc.) long before 
these were known in the Old World. By the 
use of combinations of dots and bars they 
were able to represent numbers as high as 
two billion. They had hieroglyphs not only 
for the days, months, and numbers, but for 
the four directions, the heavenly bodies, the 
gods, and some natural objects. While they 
had no alphabet, they used phonetic symbols 
somewhat like the Ch'nese picture writing. 

All our information abeut the Mayas, 
apart from the stone inscviption, is derived 
from three ancient manuscripts on a kind 
of papyrus which are preserved in various 
museums. The archeological investigations 
which have disclosed these facts have been 
carried on chiefly by the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, and the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University, under Dr. Sylvanus 
Morley and Dr. Herbert Spinden. These 
men are yearly bringing to light more aston- 
ishing remains in the almost impenetrable 
jungles of Guatemala and Yucatan. 
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“Tt Was Your Dad’s 
Insurance, My Lad!” 


O spoke the friend to the 

young man whose success- 
ful business adventure had 
created a stir in the industrial 
world. “Your Dad’s insurance 
gave you the education and the 
financial backing to make this 


success possible.” 


e 


Ask your Dad if he 
has arranged for your 
proper start with an 
insurance policy that 
guarantees your edu- 
cation. Suggest to 
him that he obtain in- 
formation from 


Standard Life 


Insurance Co. 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office 
PITTSBURGH 
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The Fortnight Abroad 
(Concluded from Page 23) 
drilling and governing royalties were an- 
nounced. Federal troops crushed a revolt in 
the state of Durango alleged to have been 
instigated by Catholics. A strong army, with 
twenty large bombing planes, is moving 
against the rebellious Yaqui Indians in the 

state of Sonora. 
Chile 


A reader of The Scholastic who has spent 
years in Chile feels that the position taken 
by Miss Sarah Wambaugh (Ott. 2) and in 
“The Fortnight Abroad” on the Tacna-Arica 
controversy is biased against Chile. While 
the American delegation has officially charged 
Chile with illegal persecution of the Peruvi- 
ans, it is only fair to state that the Chileans 
claim justification for all their acts and as- 
sert that the Americans have had their eyes 
swathed in wool by subtle Peruvian propa- 
ganda. Recent events have demonstrated the 
resentment of Chile against the United States. 
Ambassador William M. Collier, now on a 
leave of absence from Santiago, has been 
bitterly attacked in El Mercurio, a leading 
Chilean paper owned by Don Augustin Ed- 
wards himself. He is charged wih influenc- 
ing the Plebiscitary Commission against 
Chile, and his return would be unwelcome, 
according to popular protests. The two gov- 
ernments have made no move in the matter. 


China 
Along the Yangtse the Cantonese continue 
to advance, their latest threat being a thrust 
toward Shanghai and the eastern coast. They 
have already overrun the province of 
Kiangsi, southeast of Hankow, and Canton- 


ese sympathizers in Chekiang province, on 
the sea south of Shanghai, have revolted 
against Marshal Sun Chuan-fang, who con- 
trols the five eastern provinces from his cap- 
ital at Nanking, northwest of Shanghai. Sun 
is now reported to be in alliance with Wu 
Pei-fu against the Cantonese, but is so 
closely beset in his own sphere that he can 
do little to assist Wu in central China. 
Shanghai is in no immediate danger, however. 

The army of Chang Kai-sheck, the Canton 
general, who already occupies Hankow and 
Hanyang on the north side of the Yangtse, 
has been besieging Wuchang, which lies not 
far away on the south side, and is still held 
by Wu’s forces. Starvation faces thousands 
of the poor of Wuchang, who are being res- 
cued as fast as possible by the Red Cross 
and removed on boats. The Cantonese have 
sent an ultimatum and will shell the city if 
it does not soon surrender. 





A Key to Pronunciation 


The pronunciation of unfamiliar foreign names 
in this issue is here indicated as nearly as possible 
by English equivalents. Teachers will recognize 
and make corrections for the fact that many for- 
eign sounds cannot be adequately reproduced by 


this method, e.g., the French nasal “n,” the 
French yg? and the German umlaut vowels. 
NOTE 


The pronuncistion of Mexican words is compli- 
cated by various ractors. Even in words of strictly 
Spanish origin, there are many recognized differ- 
ences between pure Castilian and New World 
usage. ‘“Z,” for instance, and ‘‘c” before ‘“‘e” 
and “i ” ‘both pronounced “th” (as_in thin) in 
Spanish, are generally a soft ‘‘s’” in Mexico. The 
pronunciation of Nahuatlan words (Aztec and 
central Mexico) probably differed markedly from 
Mayan. “X” is “ex” in» Maya, but “sh” or “‘s” 
in Aztec. Written grammars of the Maya ton 
have disappeared. It probably had many one 
sounds which cannot properly be pronounced by 
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English-speaking peoples. In fact, one man’s 
guess is as good as another’s in regard to Mayan 
sounds, and we shall make no effort to indicate 
the pronunciation of the many complicated proper 
names in the Popul Vuh legend. 

Frontispiece: Jean Charlot (Zhahn Shar-low); 
Luis Martinez (Loo-ee Mar-teen-ace); Diego 
Rivera (Dee-ay-go Ree-vay-ra). 

Page 3: Popul Vuh (Po-pool Voo); Quiche 
(Kee-shay). 

Page 5: Chimborazo (Chim- bo-rah-zo); Quetz- 
alcoatl( Kets-ahl-ko-ahtl Huitzilopochtli (V heat. 
seel-o-poch-tlee); Coat icue (Ko-aht- ~* Seoeys 
Kukulkan (Koo-kool-kahn); Tlaloc (Tla-lok). 

Page 6: Dona Rita aes pat Ree-ta); Fran- 
coise (Frahn-swahz); Marcel Preust (Proo); A 
la Recherche du Temps Perdu (A la Ray-shersh 
doo Tong Pair-doo). 

Page 7: Behrend (Bair-ent); Mizzi (Mit-see); 
Baruska (Bahr-oos-ka); Jan (Yan); Winckelman 
(Vink-el- — Serajevo (Sair-a-yay-vo). 

Page 10: a Sr yah, get May-a); Cheges 
(Chee- ah- an ikal (Tee-kahl); Quirigua (Kee- 
ree-gwa); Palenque (Pa-len- kay); Chichen Itza 
(Chee-chen It-sah); Nahua (Nah- hwah); Hunac 
Ceel (Hoo-nahk Seal); Chichimec (Chee-chee- 
mek); Tenochtitlan (Tay-nochtit-lahn); Mocte- 
zuma (Moch-ta-zoo-ma); Anahuac (Ahn-a-hwahk); 
Cuahtemoc (Kwah-ta-mok). 

Page 12: Quiller-Couch (Kwill-er-Kooch). 

Page 13: Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz (Sor- 
Hwahn-a Ee-nace day la Kroos); Enrico Gonzales 
Martinez (En-ree-ko Gon-sahl-ace Mar-teen-ace) ; 
Luis Urbina (Loo-ee Oor-bee-na); Amado Nervo 
(Ah-mah-do Nair-vo); Ondas Muertas (On-dahs 


Moo-air-tas; Gutierrez Najera (Goo-tee-air-ace 
Nah-hair-a). 
Pages 14, Juarez (Hwah-race); La Riposte 


(La Ree- post) Ra uel Meller (Rah-kel May-yair) ; 
Jose Munoz-Cota cH Ho-zay Moon-ose-Ko-tah). 

Page 16: Angel Guimera (Ahn-zhel Gwee-mair- 
ah); Cortes (Kor-tace); Primo de Rivera (Pree- 
mo day Ree-vay-ra); Mancomunidad (Mahn-co- 
moon-ee-thath). 

Page 18: San Juan Teotihuacan (San Hwahn 
Tay-o-tee-hwa-kan); Orpeza (Or-pay-sa); Carillo 
(Kah-reel-yo). 

Page 22: Viscount (Vye-kownt); Koudenhove- 
Seated (Koo-den-ho-va_ Kahl-air-gee); Reichs- 
wehr (Rikes-vair); Pani (Pah-nee); Calles (Kahl. 
yace); Kiangsi (Kee- ahng-see). 

Page 27: Ponce de Leon (Pohn-say day Lay- 
ohn); Pedro de 
nen-dace). 


Menendez (Pay-dro day May- 











to manage. 








TRANSPOSED RESPONSIBILITY 


@9HAT is, in effect, what life insurance is. 


Since no human agency could possibly assure indefinite life to any 
person, the alternative has been found in life insurance, which does 


safeguard the ACTIVITY of a life, even after it has ended. 


The conscientious head of a family spends his time and energy in the earning and man- 
agement of money for the benefit of his dependents. When he is called to eternal sleep 
the income ceases—unless he has provided against such a calamity—and there is nothing 


But when life insurance has been provided, the activity of this useful 
career is safeguarded beyond life; there is money and consequent relief 
from anxiety. Thus, the responsibility simply has been transferred 
from the head of the family to the insuring company. 


The Prudential’s success over a period of fifty-one 
years attests to its efficient discharge of this duty. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 


HOME OFFICE 


NEWARK, N. J. 
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Spain: A Political Cauldron 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


of the present government. The new royal 
line has survived many crises. The royal 
family of Spain is today face to face with 
another crisis which may cause the throne 
to totter. Yet as one looks back over the 
history of one hundred years and longer, 
the difficulties of the present king are simply 
a normal continuation of kingly problems. 


The reign of Alfonso XII (1874-1885) 
marked a new period of constitutional re- 
forms making for pseudo-democracy. He 
was succeeded by his infant son, Alfonso 
XIII, the present king, whose reign has not 
been a bed of roses. In 1906, he married 
the granddaughter of Queen Victoria. A 
Savage attempt was made to murder the 
young couple on their wedding day—the first 
of many. 


The Spanish people have become more 
and more discontented with things govern- 
mental. Grafting bureaucrats are a con- 
stant grievance. Groups have sprung up 
representing social, economic, and _ political 
ideas. The desire for a republic has stead- 
ily grown. Alfonso has time and time again 
said that he is willing to meet the wishes 
of the people. Yet the forces of conservatism 
are still active—the nobles, the wealthy, and 
particularly the military. 

The center of the opposition to the Madrid 
government lies in Catalonia, the Ireland of 
Spain, which consists of four small provinces 
formerly designated a “captaincy-general” 
in the extreme northeast corner of the king- 
dom. Barcelona, the capital and principal 
seaport, is only slightly smaller than Madrid. 
The inhabitants of Catalonia are descendants 
of early Gothic invaders, of a blood and 
speech distinct from the Castilian Spanish. 
They number over two million and are 
serious-minded, artistic, progressive, and in- 
dependent. A revival is now being staged 
of the Catalan language, culture, and lit- 
erature, which has produced highly original 
playwrights and poets like Angel Guimera. 


The regional spirit of these people is strong, 
and a distinct nationalistic movement has 
manifested itself. In 1909 a Conservative 
government at Midrid voted for a campaign 
in Morocco. An immediate outbreak of hos- 
tile public opinion occurred, culminating in 
Barcelona, where the working class _ is 
strongly communistic and_syndicalist. Fer- 
rer, the alleged leader of the riots, was court- 
martialed and shot. Since then the Cata- 
lonians have been on the verge of revolt. 
They have tried to set up a “Mancomuni- 
dad” or parliament of their own, but have 
been roughly handled by de Rivera, who 
dissolved the body and has forcibly “hispani- 
cized” the Catalan schools and _ institutions. 

The progressive movement in Spain has 
many social enemies which must be over- 
come. Education is very backward, but 
progress is being made. Probably forty to 
fifty per cent of the Spanish people are 
illiterate—too high to assure a genuinely 
democratic government. The intense indi- 
vidualism and emotional temperament of the 
Spanish makes self-government a difficult 
matter. This emotionalism becomes greater 
the farther south one goes. Here the Mos- 
lem element is strong. Spain, to advance 
in the direction of democracy, must also con- 
tend with its aristocracy. Wealthy grandees 
control a large part of the best land in Spain. 
The agrarian problem is acute. The aris- 
tocracy is a drain on the land, and the de- 
velopment of Spain must come in part, at 
least, at their expense. Another factor is 
the extreme poverty of the masses. Wages 
are very low. Body and soul are held to- 
gether by a pittance. As one French writer 
puts it, to institute democracy under these 
conditions is simply “to change the label of 
a bottle, without transforming the contents.” 
Those who stand for the new Spain under- 
stood this only too well. Spain must break 
with the past. 


Spain has a comprehensive constitution. 
In it the rights and privileges of the Span- 
ish citizen are thoroughly defined. Yet these 
guarantees are mere paper rights when they 
may be suspended by royal decree. Upon 
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pretexts or very flimsy character such decrees 


are often passed. Executive power is vested, 


in the crown. In practice it is found in 
the Council of Ministers. The Crown has 
the right to appoint and dismiss ministers, 
These ministers must countersign all acts of 
the king, thereby assuming responsibility, 
At the head of the ministry is a Prime Min- 
ister who selects his colleagues. ‘These min- 
isters, in addition to their executive duties, 
formulate measures for presentation to the 
Cortes. 


The Cortes is made up of two bodies— 
the Senate and a Chamber of Deputies, 
Legislative power is vested in this body to- 
gether with the king. ‘The Senate consists. 
of three groups, one composed of members 
in their own right, another of appointees of 
the crown who sit for life, and a third 
elected by corporations and the wealthy. 
Twelve classes of people are represented in 
this conservative and reactionary body— 
grown sons of the sovereign, admirals of the 
navy and captain-generals of the army, the 
clergy, the Supreme Court, grandees of 
Spain, groups based on wealth, universities, 
royal academies, economic societies, and sev- 
eral others. 


The Chamber of Deputies is composed of 
representatives chosen directly by the citizens 
of Spain, but the suffrage is severely limited. 
The total membership of the Deputies is 406. 


The Cortes is supposed to be convened 
once a year in regular session by the crown. 
It has not been in session, however, since: 
the fall of 1923, when it was dissolved by 
the king, at Primo’s behest. Even the 
stablest of Spanish parties are the creatures 
of boss leaders. Never have these groups: 
rooted themselves into the fabric of the na- 
tion. Liberals, Conservatives, Socialists, 
Catholics, Regionalists, Carlists, Republicans, 
and Independents all rally around person- 
alities and leaders—ins and outs, faction suc- 
ceeding faction, and the last is the present 
dictator, Premier Primo de Rivera, who 
within a few weeks has crushed another 
insurrection. 

The opportunity of de Rivera to seize the 
reins of government came as the result of 
the Moroccan fiasco in 1921-1923. The 
Spanish government had so disgraced itself 
that a clique of military leaders, headed by 
de Rivera and Marquis d’Estella, demanded 
the ousting of Alhucemas and Alba, the 
Premier and Foreign Minister. Conditions 
could have hardly been worse. Alfonso, 
realizing which side his bread was buttered 
on, accepted Primo in the crisis, otherwise 
revolution, no doubt, would have been the 
order of the day. Catalonia continued the 
center of trouble. The privileges of its citi- 
zens were suppressed with ruthless disregard 
of justice. On December 23, 1925, Primo 
resigned as Chief of the “Military Direc- 
torate” and was immediately appointed by 
the King as Prime Minister of a new and 
so-called civilian government, with promises 
that the Cortes would be reconvened. ‘The 
government, however, still continues to be 
one of martial laws; the control of the cen- 
tral government over local municipalities: 
was not relaxed. Until further notice the 
Spanish constitution is in cold storage. Cen- 
sorship is strictly maintained, and all public 
meetings of a political nature are forbidden. 
Within the last few weeks a revolt of army 
artillery officers threatened this control, but 
de Rivera came out.on top with his trumped- 
up “plebiscite.” (Scholastic, Oct. 2.) When 
will a new group seize the government? It 
is only a matter of time, the’ natural order 
of sequence in Spain. 
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The Popul Vuh 
(Concluded from Page 4) 


We have received existence, we have received 
a mouth, a face; we speak; we understand, 
we think, we walk; we perceive and we know 
equally well what is far and what is near; we 
see all things, great and small, in heaven and 
upon the earth. Thanks be to you who have 
created us, O Maker, O Former!” But the 
Makers were not pleased to hear this. “This 
js not well! Their nature will not be that 
of simple creatures; they will be as gods... 
Would they perchance rival us who have 
made them, whose wisdom extendeth far and 
knoweth all things?” ‘Thus spoke Hurakan, 
and Tepeu, and Gucumatz, and the divine 
pair, Xpiyacoc and Xmucane. Then the 
Heart of the Sky breathed a cloud upon the 
eyes of the four men, veiling itself so that 
it appeared like a mirror covered with 
vapour; and their vision was obscured, so 
that they could clearly see only what was 
near them. ‘Thus their knowledge and their 
wisdom were reduced to mortal proportions; 
and being caused to slumber, during their 
sleep four beautiful women were brought to 
be their wives. 

The generations of humanity 
men living together in joy and peace. 


increased, 
They 


Shad but a single language and they prayed 


neither to wood nor to stone( but only to the 
Maker and Former, Heart of the Sky and 
Heart of the Earth, their prayer being for 
children and for light, for the sun had not 
yet risen. As time passed and no sun ap- 
peared, men became disquieted, so that the 
four brothers set forth for Tulan-Zuiva, the 
Place of Seven Caves and Seven Ravines, 
where they received their gods, a deity for 
each clan, Tohil being the divinity of Balam- 
Quitze, Avilix of Balam-Agab, Hacavitz of 
Mahucutah, and Nicahtagah of Iqi-Balam. 
Tohil’s first gift was fire, and when rains 
extinguished the first flame, he kindled it 
anew by striking upon his foot-gear, where- 
upon men of other tribes, their teeth chat- 
tering with cold, came to the brothers pray- 
ing for a little of their fire. “They were 
not well received, and their hearts were 
filled with sadness,” is the rather brutal com- 
ment; but the motive turns out to be yet 
more brutal, for as a price of fire Tohil de- 
manded that these strangers “embrace me, 
Tohil, under the armpit and under the 
girdle,’ a euphemism which can refer only 
to the customary form of human sacrifice. 
Even yet the sun had not appeared, and 
the race of man was saddened by the delay. 
They fasted and performed _ expiations, 
keeping continual watch for the Morning 
Star, which should herald the first sunrise. 
Finally in despair they resumed their migra- 
tion: “Alas!” they said, “here we shall never 
behold the dawn at the moment when the 
sun is born to lighten the face of the earth!” 
The journey led through many lands until 
finally they came to the mountain of Haca- 
vitz, where the brothers burned incense 
which they had brought from “the place of 
sunrise’ and where they watched the Morn- 
ing Star ascend with waxing splendor on 
the dawn of the rising sun. As the orb ap- 
peared, the animals, great and small, were 
filled with joy, while all the nations pros- 
trated themselves in adoration. The new sun 
did not burn with the heat of the sun of 
today, but was like a pale reflection of ours; 
Nevertheless it dried the dank earth and 
made it habitable. Moreover, the great 
beast-gods of the first days—lion, tiger and 
Noxious viper—together with the gods Tohil, 
Avilix, and Hacavitz, were changed into 





stone as the sun appeared—“their arms 
cramped like the branches of trees . . . and 
in all parts they became stone. Perhaps we 
should not be in life at this moment because 
of the voracity of the lions, the tigers, the 
vipers, the gantis, and the White Fire-Maker 
of the Night; perchance our glory would 
not now exist had not the first animals been 
petrified by the sun.” 

Nevertheless sorrow mingled with joy, for 
though the ancestors of the Quiche had found 
their mountain home, illumined by the sun, 
the moon, and the stars, they remembered 
their kindred left behind; and even when 
they sang the song Kamucu (“We behold’), 
the anguish in their hearts came also to ex- 
pression. “Alas! we were ruined in Tollan; 
we were parted from our brethren, who still 
remain behind! ‘True, indeed, we have be- 
held the Sun, but they, where now are they, 
when at last the day hath come?” Years 
afterward, when the Quiche had become 
great under the leadership of the four heroes, 
the brothers foresaw the day of their death 
drawing near; and again, with dolour of 
soul, they sang the song of Kamucu, bidding 
farewell to their wives and their sons, and 
saying: “We return to our people; even now 
the King of the Deer riseth into the sky. Lo, 
we make our return; our task is performed; 
our days are complete.” Thereupon they 
disappeared, vanishing without trace, except- 
ing that in their place was left a sacred 
bundle which was never to be opened and 
which was called “Majesty Enveloped.” 

ins 


The deeds of the Hero Brothers in the 
Popul Vuh take place in an epoch of the 
world previous to the rise of the present Sun. 
Apparently they fall in an Age of Giants 
just succeeding the destruction of the man- 
ikins, for the narrative proceeds from the 
tale of the annihilation of these beings to the 
overthrow, by the twins Hunahpu and 
Xbalanque, of the Earth Titans, stating that 
the events occurred in the days of the inun- 
dation. Vukub-Cakix was the first of the 
Giants, and his sin was the sin of hybris, 
for he boasted: “I shall be yet again above 
all created beings; I am their sun, I am 
their dawn, I am their moon. Great is my 
splendor; I am he by whom men move. Of 
silver are the balls of my eyes, gleaming like 
precious stones; and the whiteness of my 
teeth is like the face :f the sky. My nostrils 
shine afar like the moon; of silver is my 
throne, and the earth liveth when I step 
forth from it. I am the sun, I am the moon, 
the bringer of felicity. So be it, for my gaze 
reacheth afar!” This is obviously a hymn 
to the sun; and it is possible that it refers 
to a mythic “Sun of Giants,’ although the 
narrator clearly takes it in another sense: “In 
reality his sight ended where it fell, and his 
gaze did not embrace the entire world.” It 
was, in fact, because of his riches (metals 
and precious stones) that WVukub-Cakix 
thought to emulate the sun and the moon. 

It was for their pride and arrogance that 
Vukub-Cakix and his sons, Zipacna and 
Cabrakan, were successively overcome and 
destroyed by the hero brothers. “Attention, 
it is I who am the sun,” cried Vukub-Cakix; 
“it is I who move the earth,” said Zipacna; 
“and it is I that shake the sky and overturn 
the whole earth,” quoth Cabrakan. Indeed, 
such was their strength that they could move 
mountains, great and small, at will; and 
since such orgulous Titans could be overcome 
only by craft, even with demi-gods for their 
adversaries, it was by craft that Hunahpu 
and Xbalanque conquered them, 

Vukub-Cakix possessed a tree the fruit of 
which was his food, and the twins, conceal- 
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ing themselves in its branches, shot the giant 
in the cheek with a poisoned arrow when he 
came for his meal, though they did not escape 
uninjured, for he tore away one of Hunahpu’s 
arms. The monster went home, roaring with 
pain, and the two plotters, disguising them- 
selves as physicians, came offering to cure 
his malady and saying: “You suffer from a 
worm but you can be cured if your jaw is 
altered by removing the bad teeth.” “It is 
by my teeth alone that I am king; all my 
beauty comes from my teeth and the balls of 
mine eyes.” “We will put others in their 
place,” they said; and so they substituted 
teeth of maize for the emerald teeth of the 
giant and flayed the splendor from his eyes. 
The splendor faded from him, he ceased 
to appear like a king; and soon he died, 
while Hunaphu recovered his arm, which 
Chamalmat, the wife of Vukub-Cakix, was 
basting on a spit; and the twins turned 
away in triumph. Zipacna was the next 
victim. First, the brothers conspired with 
four hundred youths to lure Zipacna into a 
pitfall, where they tried to destroy him by 
hurling huge trees upon him, and when all 
was quiet, the plotters erected a house on the 
spot, making merry with drink and cele- 
brating their triumph. But the giant was 
only, craftily biding his time, and rising 
suddenly, he cast house and revellers high 
into the heavens, where the four hundred 
became stars and constellations. ‘The twins 
then decided upon another decoy. Since the 
food of Zipacna was sea-food, especially 
crabs, they modeled a great crab, and 
painting it cunningly, they put it into a 
deep ravine. Encountering the giant on his 
food search, they pointed out this fine crab; 
he leaped after it, and they—wiser by ex- 
perience—hurled mountains upon him, thus 
imprisoning him, though so desperate were 
his struggles for freedom that they turned 
him into stone to quiet him. The third 
giant, Cabrakan, was also made the victim 
of his own gluttony and pride. The brothers 
challenged him to shift a certain mountain, 
for he boasted that he could remove the 
greatest; but as he was preparing to show 
his strength, they suggested that he first par- 
take of food, and shooting a bird, they 
cooked it for him ,taking care to poison it 
in the process. The giant devoured the bird 
the more greedily in that it was his first 
taste of cooked meat; but immediately his 
strength began to fail, and his eyes to dim; 
and while the brothers twittingly urged him 
to make good his boasts, he sank to earth 
dead, 
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For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


The plan for this issue will divide itself into 
three parts which should be taken up separately 
on three different days, because the materials and 
the method of procedure in each case are so 


different. 
I. A Class Project: Mexico, Old and New. 
Since the day’s lesson is to be presented by 


a class project everyone in the class should par- 
ticipate in developing the story of Mexico. There 
are six general divisions. It is suggested that a 
group of pupils work together on each topic. No 
two pupils should recite on the same phase or 
cover the same material. 


A. The Greece and Rome of the New World. 
Begin your discussion by tracing on a wall map 
the territory described by Mr. Gould. Then trace 
the civilization of the Mayas, emphasizing their 
age and culture by comparison with that - Egypt 
and Greece. Finally describe the traces of popu- 
lous cities found by the white explorers. Make 
a general summary of the cultural accomplish- 
ments of the Maya tribes. 

B. The Strange Tale of the Popul Vuh. Let 
three pupils who like to tell stories tell the story 
of the creation as it appears in the first book of 
Genesis; in the Kalevala, the epic of the Finns; 
and in the Popul Vuh. 

C. Humming Birds and Plumed Serpents. If 
you have access to books on mythology you will 
find it rather fascinating to compare the ideas 
of a future state and of the gods held by differ- 
ent peoples. You already are familiar with the 
Indian happy hunting ground, the Saxon Valhalla, 
and the Greek Mount Olympus. Review for those 
who are not so familiar with the classic myths the 


major and minor gods of Greece and Rome, 
pointing out their occupations, provinces, char- 
acteristics. Show how_ these people made their 


themselves. Now with this background 
nine heavens and nine hells of these 
ancient Mexicans. The class will be particularly 
interested in how they arrived at their mystic 
numbers. What other peoples have made living 
sacrifices to appease their gods? 

D. A Grim Survivor of the Spanish Reaime. 
Tell the class of Ponce de Leon’s adventures in 
Florida, of the ancient city he found there, and 
the present remains which are older than Chris- 
tianity. Speak of the Seminole chief and describe 
his prison. 

E. Speak of the cover and explain how a 
mural painting differs from a picture which is 
hung against a wall. 

F. Discuss the five examples of Mexican art 
in the Frontispiece. 

G. Mexican Poetry. Notice that 
ernista” movement found subjects for poems in 
such simple things as A Clear Night and A Hid- 
den Spring. Of which of the older English poets 


ods like 
describe the 


the “Mod- 


does “May rural gods preserve your lonely 
peace” remind you? Last time we talked of 
tone-color. Find it in A Clear Night. 


H. If there is time emphasize by reference to 
the chart (p. 20) the long literary and artistic 
history of Mexico. 


II. Literary Values. 

A. My Favorite Character in Fiction. If you 
have not read Vanity Fair, you have missed 
meeting the shrewdest woman in all literature. 


Let some one in the class bring the book and 
read some of the “good places.” See if you can 
find out why you despise Becky and yet are per- 
fectly satisfied when she deceives everyone and 


grabs everything for herself, and why you think 
melia more than a little stupid. What was 
Vanity Fair in Pilgrim’s Progress? What does 


Thackeray mean by the title? What does he 


nen | characterizing Becky Sharp as he does? 
Post Facto Preface. Tell the class what 
m. Pollock means to imply in ihe title of his 


play. Explain President Coolidge’s statement: 
, Peace is not in parchments, but in the heart and 
brain.” Instead of the usual assigning of parts 
for the reading of this play, let every one take 
part. Let the first pupil in the front row read 
the first speech, the last pupil in the back row 
the second, the next pupil in the front the third, 
the next to the last pupil in the back the fourth, 
and so on until the two ends come together. if 
everyone keeps his place and reads rapidly you 


should get a lively reading and interpretation. 
III. A Round Table of Current Interests. 
A. Of the November Anniversaries let the 


class pak. ten of the most interesting and tell why 
very briefly. 
B. Juarez and Maximilian. The theatre news 
is always interesting. Choose the plays and play- 
ers most interesting to your class and tell some- 
thing about them. If you have the Theatre Mag- 
azine you may find some interesting pictures. 


C. Little Scraps of Paper. How many in your 
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class collect stamps? Let some tell briefly why 
they are interested in them. 

D. Hands Aross the Border. Is _your school 
interested in public speaking and the International 
Oratorical Contest? Perhaps you can arouse some 
interest by telling what other schools are doing. 

E. Mexico’s New Day in Education. Describe 
the effort which is being made in Mexico to give 
the peon an education. Describe the type of 
education being attempted and the response which 
the pupils are giving. 

F. The Profit in Plain Speech. Have you read 
any of President Frank’s editorials? You will 
find them interesting. If the librarian can give 
you Quiller-Couch’s On the Art of Writing, turn 
to the chapter called “An Interlude on Jargon,” 
from which Dr. Frank is quoting. Sir Arthur 
says we use commonplace words because we want 
to play safe. We use the words we hear every 
one Is using. He says, too, that we do common- 
place, crude work because we are just too indolent 
to work for the right word. Then he cites many 
highly entertaining illustrations taken from news- 
papers, novels, and essays. Read the chapter for 
fun; it really is funny in spite of the fact that 
it tells us some unvarnished truths. 


For Social Science Classes 
By Ralph E. Turner 


I. Our New Knowledge of Ancient Man. 

In The Strange Tale of the Popul Vuh is told 
the creation myth of the ancient Mayas of Central 
America. This myth exhibits in its own way the 
characteristics of most early accounts of the origin 
of man. Read the tale carefully and compare it 
with the account given by other ancient peoples. 

The Egyptians had a myth according to which 
all things were created as a god wnerel the word 
thoth, while a Greek story tells how Zeus, after 
destroying the Titans for murdering one of his 
sons, raised men from the ashes of his victims. 
In the Babylonian tradition the lesser gods called 
upon Marduk to create mca in 01 der that the 
gods might have worshipers. A peculiar Greenland 
story asserts that men were called from the earth 
by a god knocking the soil with a stick, but that 
woman was created from man’s thumb. 

As in these myths, the Maya account asserts 
that creation came by the word of a god and 
after much trouble among the supernatural pow- 
ers. Virtually all of these myths agree that men 
have been on earth but a short time. 

In a previous issue it was suggested that the 
student draw a time line, and now another such 
line may be profitably drawn. Make a line across 
a sheet of paper lengthwise, and at right angles 
to it draw a wavy line, which you can imagine as 
representing present life; thus one line represents 
the dead past and the other the living present. How 
much of the past can you remember? How much 
can your parents recall? A very short time, in- 
deed, when compared with all past ages. By con- 
sulting your history book or an encyclopedia mark 
out on your time hine the period of Greece and 
Rome. Turn to the chart of Mexican History 
and indicate its several phases. Look up paleo- 
lithic man and neolithic man, and indicate their 

riods. Between them and Greece you can put 

gypt, Babylon, and Crete. as Rome indi- 
cate medieval and modern times. ou do this 
correctly and neatly you will ‘€.. orned the 
alphabet of history. his idea of the long career 
of man from primeval time to the present is a 
“a new conception of man’s past. 
ere are a few suggestions for you to think 
about: Look at the oe on your car. When 
was the wheel first made? When was iron used? 
When were rubber tires invented? As the wheel 
has turned through the ages, it has rolled into its 
makeup the work of many men. It is said that 
the wheel is the only invention the prototype of 
which is not found in nature. What would hap- 
=. if the wheel should be taken out of present 
fe? Is the wheel a good symbol for civilization? 


II. Spain and Her Children in the New World. 


Present-day Spain seems to the American to be 
a weak and disorganized state. Its present ruler 
is called a “dictator.”” Explain the meaning of 
this word. How can you —— for this seemin 
amg tyranny? (Spain: A Political Couliven.} 

Vhy should tradition affect the form of govern- 
ment in a nation? Is there a tradition as to the 
form of the American government? 

In American minds, the low opinion of Spain 
probably dates from the Spanish-American war. 
Why? It has been said that the United States 
is the heir of Spain in the New World. (See 
A Grim Survivor of Spain’s Regime.) On a ma 
indicate the territories of the United States whic 
have been secured from Spain. Interpret the 
Monroe Doctrine from the same point of view. 
Spain did not want the thirteen colonies to be 
independent. Can you explain why? 

But Spain -was once not so wr ! among 
the states of the world. Who were the “con- 


Why are the people of South Amer 


quistadores ?” 
Locate the several 


ica called Latin-Americans? 


states of South America that once were held by 
Spain. How do you account for the Mexican 
orator in the International Oratorical contest 
speaking on Bolivar? When did Bolivar live? 
Does the present political condition in Spain in 
any way help. you to understand the instable 
political conditions that often appear in South 
American countries? 
III. Mexico, Our Southern Neighbor. 

Most Americans believe that along with Turkey, 
China, and Russia, Mexico is one of the worst 
countries on earth. And this is not a_ very 


neighborly attitude of mind. Knowledge is the 
best cure for such prejudice. Find out when the 
first postions press was set up in the new world, 
and how old the University of Mexico is in com. 
aes with Harvard or Yale (History Chart, 

20). More important than these facts are others 
which describe the old Mexico before the revoly. 
tion. How did Porfirio Diaz govern the country? 
How did he try to develop its resources? Ex 
plain “peonage. What Spanish factors seem to 
be most important in Mexican life? Are there 
any Indian elements of importance? 

At present Mexico is considered a radical coun- 
try. Her government is trying to reorganize social 
institutions in such ways as to promote the wel- 
fare of the masses. You ought to be familiar with 
the constitution of 1917. From previous issues 
of The Scholastic you can review the religious 
controversy and the legislation affecting — the 
Church (Sept. 18) as well as the land and oil 
laws (Feb. 6, 1926). In this issue is a summary 


> 


of the educational program. Look up the labor 
laws of the new regime. Draw up under these 
four heads, political, religious, economic, and 


educational, a summary of the reforms now under 
way in Mexico. Can you justify the popular at 
titude toward Mexico? 


IV. Affairs in Foreign Countries. 

Recent American life seems to have centered 
about sporting events, and with the football season 
on, the current political contest for the control 
of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
has little show to catch the popular interest. Not 
all countries are blessed with such political calm. 
Draw up a list of the important problems in each 
of the European countries. In what way are eacl 
o£ these problems peculiar to each country? Can 
you discover in any way how a solution of th 

Sritish coal strike or the French debt problem 
will affect the United States? 

V. International Organization. 

Spain only recently has withdrawn from _ the 
League of Nations. Summarize the reasons for 
her actions. Why should there be_a movement 
for a Pan-European organization? Do you know 
whether there is a movement for a Pan-Asiatic 
grouping of peoples? Or a Latin grouping? With 
a Pan-American Union already in_ existence, do 
these other movements seem desirable? Does 
Spain’s withdrawal from the League indicate that 
these continental or linguistic groupings are be 
coming stronger? Did you ever hear of a union 
of the Anglo-Saxon peoples? 


This is a day of international life. See if you 


can work out how life is international when 
viewed from several different points of view, 
sporting, or scientific, or commercial. An Ameti- 


can tourist reports having asked a colored driver 
of a Paris taxicab if he could speak English, and 


the reply was: “Try me, Boss, just try me. 
Many rsons have tried to invent an _interna- 
tional language. See what you can find out 


about Esperanto (Page 25>. At present English 
is taught in Chinese, Japanese, and Mexican 
schools, and serves as an international tongue in 
most of the ports of the world. The eighteenth 
century European world spoke French as an in- 
ternational tongue. Can you account for this 
change to English? 
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